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WHuateEvER Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
may succeed in making upon the world which he 
left behind on July 7th, through the medium of 
promised spiritualistic communication, there can be 
no disputing his impress of his influence upon the 
world of literature. 

His great character, Sherlock Holmes, developed 
a new school of writing. His characters and his 
methods have probably been more imitated than 
those of any other writer, unless it be O. Henry. 
The Sherlock Holmes stories, as we read them 
now, seem perhaps a bit old-fashioned ; but in essen- 
tial matters they established the rules by which 
all detective fiction is written and judged. More 
than that, they greatly augmented the interest of 
the reading public in detective fiction and thus 
opened the way of opportunity for a generation of 
writers who followed in his path. 


A SUBSCRIBER SUGGESTS that we run an article de- 
signed “to make editors speed up a bit in their 
decisions.” He mentions a number of publishing 
firms that have fallen into the way of unduly slow 
action upon submitted material. 

For all of our faith in the potency of the written 
word, we doubt its efficiency toward making an 
editor do anything he doesn’t feel like doing. We 
sometimes wonder, however, whether the majority 
of editors realize what a vital factor in securing 
first look at the writer’s best manuscripts is in- 
volved in prompt decisions. The slow-reporting 
market is inevitably a last-resort market. In our 
contacts with writers of all sorts and conditions, 
we frequently hear such remarks as this: “I’ve 
just sent a yarn off to So-and-so. It doesn’t pay 


quite as well as Thus-and-thus, but the editor al- 
ways reports within a week. Thus-and-thus has 
held a couple of my manuscripts more than 
month already; I’m pretty well off of that outfit.” 

Certain magazines we strongly suspect of hold- 
ing manuscripts for unconscionable periods, as a 
subterfuge to avoid strictly living up to a stated 
policy of payment on acceptance. Writers quickly 
spot such methods, and govern their submissions 
accordingly. We call attention to the brief article, 
“Gamblers,” in this issue, and commend it to the 
attention of all editors. 


IN THE CURRENT INSTALLMENT of his practical 
series on writing the detective story, Edwin Baird 
quotes S. S. Van Dyne’s rule: “The cuplrit must 
be determined by logical deductions—not by acci- 
dent or coincidence or unmotivated confession,” 
And he adds mischievously that the highly suc- 
cessful author who wrote this and other laws of 
the detective-story craft has been known to break 
them on occasion. 

Which recalls to mind Van Dyne’s solution of 
“The Canary Murder Case.” Throughout some 
three hundred interesting pages, the detective and 
reader are baffled. The detective finally deter- 
mines to a moral certainty who murdered the 
Canary—but he has no proof, no conception of 
how it was done. Then—purely by accident—he 
starts the phonograph in the apartment of the mur- 
dered woman. It gives up the secret. 

But mark this: The playing of the phonograph 
at any time in the story would have accomplished 
the same purpose. It might have been started by 
any loitering police officer the first day after the 
murder. It is not the result of any investigation 
by the detective prior to his final visit to the room. 
This unmotivated accident solves the mystery— 
not any of the elaborate investigation by the as- 
tute Philo Vance. 

In the motion-picture version of the story, this 
defect, after a fashion, was corrected. Neverthe- 
less, “The Canary Murder Case” must be chalked 
up as a story in which Van Dyne violated perhaps 
the most fundamental rule of good detective- 
story writing—a rule recognized and laid down by 
himself. 


THE REACTION to Edwin Baird’s last installment 
on detective-story writing was rather surprising. 
His incidental comments on the significance of 
the gangland in our midst provoked several news- 
paper editorials and brought a flood of letters, of 
which the following is representative : 


Editor The Author & Journalist: 

As usual, in the July number of your interesting 
magazine, Edwin Baird rings the bell, with his 
article on Gangsters and the Gangster Story. Every 
word of this article is worth reading and most of 
the article should be diligently studied by all so- 
called good citizens, whether they try to write of 
not. I don’t know when I’ve seen the significant 
thing, the fact, the truth about gangsters, set forth 
so clearly, as Mr. Baird sets it forth in this article. 

Grace T. HApLey, 
Literary Editor, Overland Monthly. 
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August, 1930 


The Mystery About Openings 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Former editor of Adventure, author of “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,’ “Fiction Writers 
on Fiction Writing,” etc. 


HE mystery is: Why aren’t they bet- 
T ter? Much has been written telling 

how to make them better. Yet they 
go right on causing more rejections than 
does any other factor aside from general 
lack of ability. 

That is not just a glib generalization. I 
was a magazine editor for some twenty-five 
years; the seven fiction-using magazines on 
which I worked were from three houses pub- 
lishing from three to a dozen magazines each 
and naturally I was rather closely associated 
with the many editors and assistant editors 
who came and went as their makers; further, 
one can’t live as part of New York’s maga- 
zine world without meeting the other mem- 
bers of that world, and editors, like every- 
body else, are likely to talk shop. 

It is the openings that do most of the kill- 
ing off. Of course there are exceptions to 
the usual editorial process in reading. Ray 
Long, for example, will take with him over 
a week-end a huge bag of MSS. picked out 
by his staff, fully carry his end socially dur- 
ing that week-end, and yet, by some super 
process of his own, come back to the office 
Monday with those MSS. read. More MSS. 
than I could read intelligently if I locked 
myself up with them for every minute of 
those two days and three nights. He can’t 
do it, but he does. And if you think he 
doesn’t know what’s in them, discuss one of 
them.with him and be converted. How fast, 
or by what processes, he would go through 
a bunch of “slush” (MSS. not previously 
weeded out by the staff) is beyond my 
Imagination. 

Sometimes an editor will take a bite out 
of the middle of a story, or perhaps even 
read the end first, but usually he starts at 
the beginning. If the opening shows any 
Possibilities he either continues to read or 


makes a second test by taking some looks 
farther along in the story. But, unless it 
is by someone of proved ability, if it doesn’t 
hold promise, he quits right there. So far 
as his magazine is concerned, that MS. is 
dead. 

That may seem reprehensible and unintel- 
ligent. As a matter of fact it is necessary 
and highly efficient. No average editor can 
possibly read word for word all the MSS. 
he must pass on. Second, only from 1 toa 
possible 5 per cent of all the MSS. submit- 
ted to an average grade magazine are or 
can be bought—on many magazines, much 
less than 1 per cent of those from un- 
knowns; only a portion, often a very minor 
portion, of the average editor’s time can be 
given to MS. reading; it is certainly not 
efficient to devote 95 per cent or even 35 per 
cent of his reading time to “slush” MSS., 
for the total of possibilities is so small, by 
either cursory or word-for-word reading, 
that the possible difference in yield between 
the two methods could not pay for the tre- 
mendously disproportionate time involved. 

Third, ability to judge MSS. is distinctly 
a specialty, and experience is the great 
teacher. I’ve broken in dozens of editors, 
watched many more at work, and not one 
of us had the ability when we began doing 
it. Only actual experience can give that 
ability. But when an editor has read long 
enough he can tell pretty cannily from an 
opening whether it pays to read further. 

That is, he has learned that certain types 
of openings almost surely mean there’s noth- 
ing worth while beyond. You may consider 
him as fallible as you please, but the cold 
fact remains that, if you want him to read 
further, you’ve got to hand him the right 
kind of opening. 
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yet the poor openings continue. 

most striking part of it is that so many 
established writers do them, often getting 
by because being of proved merit, they get a 
further hearing and make good on the story 
as a whole. 

Furthermore, a good many of these poor 
openings get published, serving as bad ex- 
amples for those learning the game. The 
natural and correct inference is that some 
editors, even if they recognize a poor open- 
ing, don’t know why it’s poor, or at least 
don’t know how to cure it. 

I didn’t for a good many years. There 
were all kinds of precepts and formulas, 
from the historic “ ‘Oh, hell,’ said the 
Duchess” example on up, but, though many 
of them were sound so far as they went, 
they apparently left a lot of the ground un- 
covered. There was something less obvious 
and more fundamental which they did not 
reach. It finally dawned on me and proved 
very useful in straightening out faulty open- 
ings. When, a year or so ago, I turned 
from editing to independent teaching of fic- 
tion it proved more useful than ever, for it 
had become my duty to go very definitely 
into the hows and whys of things. 

After which peroration I now find my 
self at an embarrassing pass. Perfectly will- 
ing to tell you the answer, but afraid to. Be- 
cause it’s so simple. Haven’t you noticed 
how hard it is to get people to pay any at- 
tention to simple things or attach any impor- 
tance to them? We all seem built that way. 
If an idea doesn’t look hard and complex 
and if its presenter doesn’t use a lot of wise- 
sounding terms or a brass band or some- 
thing, we just say “Huh!” and pay no at- 
tention to it. Oh well, I don’t lose anything 
thereby, but I don’t run to brass bands. 

“So “Huh!” all you like. But don’t for- 
get the hard little facts that poor openings 
are steadily producing rejections, that many 
established writers are doing them, that most 
editors can’t locate the exact cause of their 
being bad, and that it would pay a whole lot 
if you could avoid them. 

There’s only one general rule: Anything 
at all is a good opening if it interests the 
reader—and hasn’t too strong a back-fire, 
as is so often the case when a cut-back is 
used in order to open with a snappy bit. 

It isn’t just a matter of being snappy, of 
hitting the editor at once with a tense drama- 
tic situation, startling statement, catchy bit 


The of dialogue, show of individualiy and all 


that. All these can be good and yet fail to 
redeem a poor opening; your general take- 
off may be from the right spot, on the right 
key, and meet all the other usual specifica- 
tions, yet still be bad. 

The editor may not know specifically what 
is the matter, but he does know that the story 
hasn’t got him into it, hasn’t gripped, hasn’t 
his confidence—and that’s the end of it for 
him, 

The best way to get at the remedy is this: 
Stop thinking of the editor and think of the 
readers. That’s what the editor himself is 
thinking about if he’s a good editor; if he 
isn’t a good editor, then he too is just a 
reader and you'll reach him if you reach the 
other readers. 

The rest of the remedy I can state very 
simply to the experienced writer: “Don't 
try to take your readers anywhere till they 
know where they start from.” 

Experienced writers know that already? 
Tens of thousands of MSS. have for years 
been proving to me that a surprising lot of 
them do not. There may be some rule to 
that effect but I don’t remember ever having 
seen it and I think most of those who do 
follow this advice do so by unconscious in- 
stinct. Of course most writers, being as in- 
telligent as anybody else, do make a try at 
giving their readers all necessary informa- 
tion, but a surprising proportion do not try 
hard enough, or understandingly enough, 
and the results prove it. 

Recently one of my clients, having slipped 
in this respect and had her attention called 
to it, sent me by way of horrible example a 
story by a well known writer in what is at 
least one of our best and best known maga- 
zines. She and her friends had been unable 
to find out what it was all about until they 
had read most of it and done detective work. 
I was equally unable. There was a very 
good story there, and a simple one, but read- 
ers couldn’t get it; weren’t told where they 
were starting from; had to work their heads 
off to understand it. The opening was gilded 
and carved and very snappy indeed, but 
played havoc with the story, cutting it to 
less than 50 per cent practical efficiency—0 
O per cent for those who would quit it 1 
disgust. on 

If such a story can be spoiled by ignoring 
this simple remedy, figure the effect om 
stories from less skilled hands. 
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THE AUTHOR 


T? beginners, and to amazingly many old 
hands, the case is best stated thus: 

When a reader picks up your story you 
know all about it but he knows absolutely 
nothing about it. Obvious, but hang on to it 
for dear life. He doesn’t know whether it 
is laid now, twenty years ago, 2000 B.C., or 
in the future; on land, sea, or in the air; in 
this country, Europe, or Africa; San Fran- 
cisco, New York, a country village ; high life 
or low; drawing-room, lumber camp, or 
tenement. He hasn’t even met your charac- 
ters; when he does meet them they are only 
some more added to thousands of other fic- 
tion characters he has met; he’s likely to 
have trouble in remembering their names 
and keeping track of which is who and what ; 
he can’t know which is hero, villian, hero- 
ine; is still further from knowing even the 
general situation or relation among them, let 
alone whatever features and details may 
make this story different from others. And 
you can’t take him anywhere till he knows 
where he starts from. 

He can’t know anything whatever about 
the story except as you tell him or make him 
infer. The more quickly you give him his 
bearings, the more quickly you can get him 
into the real swing of the story. If you 
leave him up in the air too long or too much, 
either he quits in disgust or despair, like the 
judging editor, or he guesses, is naturally al- 
most always wrong, later has to correct his 
mistakes and start over again, feels fooled, 
cheated, annoyed. You’ve lost part of his 
attention and interest, let him waste them on 
puzzles that shouldn’t have been puzzles at 
all, and a writer needs every scrap of them 
oa story itself if it is to register at all 
ully. 
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You can’t afford to let him wander from 
the main path you want him to follow. He’ll 
wander at every chance. You’re the only 
guide; it’s your job to see to it that he can’t 
wander. If you don’t succeed even in start- 
ing him on the right path—well, why be sur- 
prised if reader or editor doesn’t get gripped 
enough by your story to go on with it? Or, 
going on with it, doesn’t get its full meaning 
and value? 

Don’t give him the needed information in 
hunks like an encyclopedia, of course. Work 
it into the narrative, keeping the narrative 
flowing but not delaying the information an 
instant more than you have to. The reader, 
not a sheet of paper, is the instrument you 
are trying to play on. If he isn’t in tune, he 
can’t be played on. 

Instead of saying that “Huh!” get out 
some of your dud MSS. and see how much 
they violate this basic principle. If you 
can’t judge your own stuff, can’t approxi- 
mate the reader’s point of view, try another 
writer’s duds or watch for faulty published 
openings and see how much of your own at- 
tention as a reader is lost in guessing and 
groping instead of going to the story itself. 
Deliberate mystery is one thing; leaving a 
reader to flounder is something else. I’ve 
seen too many hundreds of stories cured by 
correcting this fault to have any doubts as 
to the result of the experiment in most cases. 

And if you apply this same test, not just 
to openings, but to stories as wholes— 

Very simple, yes. The writing of good 
fiction is comparatively very simple, too— 
if you give most of your study to the simple 
things and very little of it to the complex 
addenda. 


FORELOCKS OF TIME 


By Katuerine Cowin 


] CAN poets rave of Spring in bleak December ? 

Yes, poems should be sent then, please remember ; 
And when July wilts all with scorching heat 

That Christmas story should be quite complete. 

No muse can wait till Easter week is here 

For that verse must be ready at New Year, 

And Valentines start traveling at Thanksgiving. 

So those who fondly hope to make a living 

Must cultivate perforce a timely knack 

i Or see their cerebral family hurrying back. 
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How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 


Editor of Real Detective Tales 


(This series began in the December, 1929, issue) 


AND Metruops 


IX 


IN the course of 
these articles I 
have given a num- 
ber of rules for 
writing successful 
detective stories, 
and I doubt if any 
are more impor- 
tant than those 
gained through 
the analysis of 
stories that have 
proved successful. 

This analysis 
should not be 
done, of course, 
with the intent of imitating another writer’s 
work. It should be done solely for the pur- 
pose of taking his published stories apart 
and putting them together in order to learn 
how they were constructed. 

Examine them carefully. Study their 
opening sentences, their high points of inter- 
est, their minor and major climaxes. Try to 
discover the secret of their suspense, how 
their writers have caught the reader’s atten- 
tion and held it. 

Analyze them, wholly and in part, just 
as an automobile manufacturer analyzes a 
rival car. Ascertain what there is in the 
story that persuaded an editor to buy it. Ob- 
serve the writer’s style, his characterization, 
his dialogue, his various tricks of holding 
your interest. 

And then go and do likewise—in your 
own way, of course. Never, consciously, 
copy another’s work, either in substance or 
in spirit. And take care that you don’t do 
it unconsciously. 

At the moment I can think of no detective 
story more worthy the young writer’s con- 
sideration than “The Cowled Menace,” writ- 
ten by the editor of THE AuTHorR & Jour- 
NALIST, Willard E. Hawkins, and published 
by Sears. 
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Observe how Hawkins immediately cap- 
tures your interest and arouses your curios- 
ity with this brief foreword printed in Italics 
on the page opposite Chapter I: 


On the desk before me lies a purple flower, 
Almost regretting the impulse that placed it there, 
I find myself studying it with a strange fascination, 
For all its beauty, the vision conjured up by its 
helmet-shaped blossom are not the sort of memories 
one seeks to prolong. Terror, suspicion, fear— 
these and more intangible figments of nightmare 
are somehow entangled in my thoughts with the 
delicate bloom. 

As I sat just now somberly recalling those days 
of death and brooding mystery of which the flower 
seems a symbol, a passing cloud obscured the sun. 
I shuddered. Viewed through my half-closed eyes 
I fancied that the purple blossom grew and ex- 
panded, until its soul-substance filled my room. 
It towered over me—dark, threatening, austere, 
shadowy. I felt oppressed, smothered, gripped 
again by a sense of hovering doom. The shadow 
appeared to take on almost palpable form—the 
form of a monstrous cowled figure, shrouded in 
gloom. 

The cloud passed. I shook my mind free of the 
spell. But still, as 1 write of memories so poig- 
nantly recalled by this etheral bloom, the impres- 
sion persists. I shrink inwardly from that eerie 
overshadowing presence of horror—evil, dark, 
lowering, portentous, cowled like a monk... . 


After reading that—and_ particularly if 
you’ve noted the cover design of the paper 
jacket, which shows a sinister cowled figure 
stooping over a table, glass in hand, casting 
a huge, vulture-like shadow against the wall 
—you’ve simply got to go ahead and read 
the story. You turn to the opposite pagé 
and read: 


THE CowLep MENACE 
CHAPTER I 


I had a premonition, as we paused outside the 
locked door, that beyond the threshold we wou! 
face some baffling, elusive, tragic mystery. _ The 
knowledge had reached out somehow and laid its 
cold hands upon us, until we were strangely still, 
shuffling our feet as we moved, whispering as We 
spoke. 

The key grated in the lock. 

“The body”—Smallwood’s voice trembled as he 
made the statement—“is lying exactly as we foun 
it. Nothing has been touched.” 
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THE AUTHOR 


Having read thus far, I defy anybody to 
stop. And as you continue, your interest 
mounts. Hawkins has obeyed all the rules 
of the game. All the cards are placed, face- 
up, on the table. Nothing is withheld from 
the reader. You see and hear everything 
that his detective sees and hears. 

Match wits with him. See if you can 
solve the mystery before he reveals the solu- 
tion. And when you have finished the book, 
go back and remark where you were led 
astray—just as the author intended you 
should be. 

There are plots and counterplots, real 
clues and false clues, suspects by the score 
and misleading trails. More crimes are com- 
mitted, to give fresh impetus to the tale. 
Mystery is heaped on mystery. And, woven 
through the fabric of the story like a thread 
of evil, is the deadly portent of that purple 
flower known as monkshood. 

This flower is the keynote of the story. 
The tragic happenings in that mountain 
wilderness are inextricably tied up with it. 
And we are reminded of its terrible signifi- 
cance in the final lines: 

Even to this day, the ethereal beauty of monks- 
hood—that cowled purple-hued mountain flower— 
sends a shudder through my frame. I think of it 
—when my thoughts stray to that weird tangle of 
sordid motives, quixotism, crime, and unswerving 
devotion—as the cowled menace of Happy Canon. 

A good story. Aside from its textbook 
value, you will find it rare entertainment. 

I especially direct your attention to Haw- 
kins’ detective, Balmore O’Day, “detective, 
criminologist, investigator extraordinary.” 
Here we have a detective who doesn’t de- 
pend on lucky breaks, hunches, or blind luck, 
to solve his cases. He works out the correct 
solution of the mystery in “The Cowled 
— by pure detective skill, and nothing 
else. 

This is as it should be. It is always im- 
portant to have a master-mind hero in your 
stories, but it is more important to have him 
display some masterful mentality. Too many 
detective stories, both published and unpub- 
lished, feature so-called detectives who never 
do any detective work, but stumble blindly 
upon their solutions. 

The best tradition also requires that your 
detective never lose his self-possession. He 
must always be calm and cool and master of 
any situation, no matter how hazardous or 
exciting it is. Those around him may chat- 
ter and exclaim and get terribly excited, but 
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your master detective must retain his super- 
ior equilibrium. 
This is according to the regulations. 


GPEAKING of regulations, I am tempted 

to quote ten principles for writing a de- 
tective story that have been published in so 
many different forms and attributed to so 
many various sources that their real identity 
and authorship have been somewhat ob- 
scured in the confusion. Unless I mistake, 
however, the original author of these ten 
precepts was the redoubtable S. S. Van 
Dine, of the Van Dine Murder Cases. Here 
they are, somewhat abbreviated, though sub- 
stantially as he wrote them: 


opportunity 
All 


1. The reader must have equal 
with the detective for solving the mystery. 
clues must be plainly stated and described. 

2. No willful tricks or deceptions may be played 
on the reader other than those played legitimately 
by the criminal on the detective himself. 

3. There must be no love interest in the story. 
To introduce amour is to clutter up a purely in- 
tellectual experience with irrelevant sentiment. 

4. The detective himself, or one of the official 
investigators, should never turn out to be the cul- 
prit. This is bald trickery, on a par with offering 
somebody a bright penny for a five-dollar gold 
piece. 

5. The culprit must be determined by logical de- 
ductions—not by accident or coincidence or un- 
motivated confession. To solve a criminal problem 
in this latter fashion is like sending the reader on 
a deliberate wild goose chase, and then telling him, 
after he has failed, that you had the object of his 
search up your sleeve all the time. Such an author 
is no better than a practical joker. 

6. The detective novel must have a detective in 
it; and a detective is not a detective unless he 
detects. His function is to gather clues that will 
eventually lead to the person who did the dirty 
work in the first chapter; and if the detective does 
not reach his conclusions through an analysis of 
those clues, he has no more solved his problem than 
the school-boy who gets his answer out of the 
back of the arithmetic. 

7. There must be a corpse in a detective novel. 
No lesser crime than murder will suffice. Three 
hundred pages is far too much bother for a crime 
other than murder. 

8. The problem of the crime must be solved by 
strictly naturalistic means. Such methods for 
learning the truth as slate-writing, ouija-boards, 
mind-reading, spiritualistic seances, crystal-gazing, 
and the like, are taboo. 

9. There must be but one detective—that is, 
but one protagonist of deduction. To bring the 
minds of three or four, or sometimes a gang of 
detectives to bear on a problem is not only to dis- 
perse the interest and break the direct thread of 
logic, but to take an unfair advantage of the reader, 
who, at the outset, pits his mind against that of the 
detective and proceeds to do mental battle. If there 
is more than one detective the reader doesn’t know 
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who his co-deductor is. It’s like making the reader 
run a race with a relay team. 

10. The culprit must turn out to be a person 
who has played a more or less prominent part in 
the story—that is, a person with whom the reader 
is familiar and in whom he takes an interest. For 
a writer to fasten the crime, in the final chapter, 
on a stranger or a person who has played a wholly 
unimportant part in the tale, is to confess to his 
inability to match wits with the reader. 


These are good laws. But there are 
many good laws on the statute books—and 
also for writing stories—that are often brok- 
en by all of us. Almost all of these laws 
have been broken by every successful author 
of detective stories—including the highly 
successful author who wrote them. 


N the June issue of Tue AutHor & 

Journa.ist I alluded to a well-worn plot 
that has been used, and is still being used, 
by innumerable writers of detective stories. 
A letter just received from James W. Egan, 
of Tacoma, Wash., sheds a bright light on 
this dark mystery: 


Dear Baird: I am an AutHor & JOURNALIST 
addict of long standing and have been following 
your series on detective story writing with interest 


and enjoyment. One statement you make in your: 


June installment moves me to write. You speak 
of the “much-used” plot of the crook who buys 
expensive jewelry, pays with check, tries to sell it 
in nearby barber shop, and so on. You say, “I 
often wonder who originally wrote that story. 
Whoever he is, he ought to feel deeply flattered.” 

I don’t claim to have been the first to write it, 
although I never heard of its being used prior to 
the time I sold a yarn on this theme to Frank 
Blackwell and Alice Strope, some ten or eleven 
years ago. It was published in Detective Story 
Magazine under the title of “A Watch and a Wait,” 
I believe. I was in Los Angeles at the time, and 
a detective on the L. A. force told me of the 
swindle being worked successfully on a well-known 
jeweler there. It appealed to me as good stuff, and 
I wrote it almost as he told it to me. 

Some years later, Cosmopolitan printed a yarn 
by the late Harry Witwer in which the identical 
idea was employed. I compared notes with Witwer, 
and it developed he had heard the incident at the 
same time I had, from the chief of police in Los 
Angeles, but had not had occasion to pick it out 
of his notes for years. Both of us figured it was 
seeing print for the first time when we wrote it, 
and both of us probably were wrong. 

At that I happen to know that this swindle has 
actually been worked on Pacific Coast jewelers 
several times in the past ten years. Sometimes I 
wondered if my story had given a crook the idea! 


Whether the plot originated in fact or fic- 
tion, it is still going strong. It bobbed up 
again in my manuscript mail only this 
morning. 
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BAakkY SCOBEE, of Fort Davis, Texas, 
writes to inquire if it is “necessary, in 
the crime, detective or puzzle story, to have 
a human victim,” and whether or not it js 
“too much of a let-down to say that no hu- 
man committed the crime, but that it was 
caused by a vicious horse, or a falling brick,” 
And he asks me to “answer yes or no.” 

The answer, I think, is yes and no. If the 
story is unusually outstanding, it doesn’t 
matter much who or what the victim is, or 
who or what killed him; but if it’s a conven- 
tional sort of story it had better stick to the 
conventional formula. 

Another question : 

Dear Mr. Baird: It is permissible to allow 
suspicion of having committed the crime to remain 
on all the suspected characters until the denoue- 
ment, and then let the detection of the real criminal 
automatically clear all the other suspected charac- 
ters?—FRANK Morris Savace, Bellevue, Wash- 
ington, 


Entirely permissible. It’s being done by 
all our best detective story writers. In fact, 
the best detective stories written today end 
in this manner. 

Comment : 


Dear Mr. Baird: As I read your fifth article 
in THe Autuor & Journatist, I called to mind 
some of the alleged reasoning done by “master- 
minds“ in making their deductions. Logic is logic. 
Blah is blah. Idiocy is idiocy. And certainly one 
need not be long in doubt in classifying this: “A 
cow has four feet; a horse has four feet. There- 
fore a cow is a horse.” In a dozen so-called de- 
tective stories, which I have read recently, I have 
noted reasoning as silly as that. One was in that 
much-overrated screen play, “The Bishop Murder 
Case,” when the detective told a police sergeant 
how he knew he had taken a jane to luncheon and 
didn’t have money enough to pay the bill: The 
sergeant had a clean shave just before noon, and 
he had a smudge of ink on one of his fingers. As 
a police reporter from San Francisco to London, | 
have been with some of the best sleuths in the 
world while they worked on, and solved, hundreds 
of mysterious cases, but I never heard of anything 
as asinine as the reasoning done by the “master- 
minds” of fiction ——Rosert Morton, Chicago. 


My observation has been just the reverse 
of this. During my newspaper days in Chi- 
cago, I had occasion to meet a great many 
detectives of sorts and observe them at their 
daily work, and it came to me, to quote a dis- 
tinguished Chicago gangster, now deceased, 
that most of them “couldn’t track an ¢le- 
phant through a snowdrift.” On the other 
hand, my observation of detectives in fiction 
—and I believe I’ve read as much detective 
fiction as the next man—has been that they 
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invariably get their man, and usually by 
shrewd detective work. 

True, some of our detective fictionists 
make their detectives do impossible things 
and reason somewhat in the ridiculous man- 
ner described by Mr. Morton, but if the 
story is good, why worry about that? The 
first consideration of a writer, if he wants 
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to make a living at writing, is to write stories 
that editors will buy. His second thought 
is to write stories that readers will read. If 
he succeeds with the editors, -he automati- 
cally succeeds with the readers; and, unless © 
he is laboring for Art’s sake—and how many 
of us are doing that now?—he considers, 
perhaps rightly, that nothing else matters. 


Gamblers 


BY LYNE LOVING 


HE AMERICAN people born 
T gamblers. 

Where else will you find a great 
nation in which each citizen is either an ad- 
venturer or the near descendant of an ad- 
venturer? Irom the hardy souls who staked 
their all upon a venture into uncharted seas 
to the latest immigrant who alone of his 
native village had courage to brave the un- 
known, our land has been peopled by those 
who have chosen to take a chance. 

Our vast country was opened to settlement 
by a further selection of adventurers who 
found existence too dull in the thin fringe 
of civilization along the Atlantic coast, and 
moved on because people were getting too 
thick there, as did Davy Crockett when two 
other families settled in the same section o 
Kentucky. 

As a manifestation of the inborn gambling 
spirit of the people of today every editor is 
showered with countless thousands of un- 
solicited contributions whose chances of pub- 
lication are approximately one in one thou- 
sand, 

Most editors seem to sanction this deluge. 
They devise kindly and encouraging rejection 
slips, with which they favor even the most 
futile efforts, whose destruction would bé a 
kindness to the writers and a service to man- 
kind. Many even advertise for more contri- 
butions. Presumably, imbued themselves by 
the national gambling spirit, they figure that 
on the percentage of one in one thousand 


they may discover in two thousand envelopes 
twice as many gems as are to be expected 
in one thousand. 

Yet only a few‘of the more astute editors 
have discerned the underlying principle of 
the promotion of gambling as a sport or as 
a business. Why is it that people crowd 
up unsolicited to bet on roulette and horse 
races, while lotteries, “policy” and raffles re- 
quire promotion by well-paid solicitors or 
by those financially interested? Not, as 
might be conjectured, because in the first 
mentioned type gamblers see the perform- 
ance—thousands bet on races who never see 
a horse and millions bet on the stock market. 

The basic principle, one directly concern- 
ing the creators of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine and of suggested interest to all 
editors, is that the betters get quick action 
and a chance to try again at once. The 
readers are said to crave action, the editors 
clamor for action; we are all of the same 
breed; we, the producers of the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, want action for our 
money—or rather for our postage. 

Editors who have grasped this principle 
and give prompt decisions receive logically 
four times as many submissions as do those 
who keep manuscripts four times longer. 
They get more. They get first whack, of 
admittedly problematical value, at the offer- 
ings of the ever hopeful gamblers whose 
production constitutes 99 9/10 per cent of 
the output of today. 


Target Practice 


BY HOMER KING GORDON 


ON a recent trip 
Kast I visited the 
editorial rooms of 
many magazines 
and talked with 
many editors. 
Without e x ce p- 
tion, I found them 
all eager for 
stories, their kind 
of stories. I do 
not believe that 
there is a single 
magazine in the 
action” field 
that over- 
stocked with stories at the present time. 


This article is not written for beginners, 
although beginners may very well profit by 
it. [ am writing it for writers who have 
proved their ability to construct a salable 
story, and yet who continue to write stories 
that are hard to sell. It is a page from the 
notebook of my own experience, and as such 
T am glad to pass it along. 

By looking at the Handy Market List of 
THe Avutnor & JOURNALIST anyone can 
discover exactly what any editor wants. It 
is the most accurate and extensive list in 
print and a trip to New York for a personal 
interview with editors would add but little, 
if anything, to the information it contains. 
fiowever, with such detailed information at 
their command, writers continue to write 
stories which no editor wants. 

Why? 

Stories are written, as houses are built, 
with the material at hand. If you show a 
good carpenter a pile of lumber, bricks, wall 
board and cement, it will not take him long 
to tell you what he can build, using just that 
material. It might be a barn, or a chicken 
house, one of Elmer’s special jobs, or a 
California bungalow of the Spanish variety, 
but it is not probable that he would under- 
take to build all of them under one roof, 
even if the material were there in abundance. 
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And if he did, it is less probable that any- 
one would want to buy the thing after it was 
finished. 

Writers know the ingredients of a salable 
Western story, or an adventure story, or a 
mystery story, or a detective story, or a love 
story. And with that knowledge, it should 
be comparatively simple to decide what kind 
of a story can be written from any mass of 
data. 

From my own experience, I know that it 
is not hard to make that decision, if I will 
only sit down and do it. Unfortunately it is 
much easier to write the story while it is hot 
and try to classify it later. Instead of delib- 
erately putting aside some of the material, 
the temptation is there to use everything 
within reach and the result is neither fish 
nor fowl and usually very poor beef. 

I know that editors who buy action stories 
for men readers do not want a heart-rending 
love story written into the fiction they want 
and need. And yet I have to watch myself 
or the love story is there just the same. 
Why? It may be that I hope some movie 
magnate will notice the story because of the 
romantic sequence, and immediately make 
me rich, but this has not occurred to date. 
More often stories come back with a terse 
editorial note reflecting on my sanity. 

It is as silly as putting a plate glass bay 
window into a cow barn, or a built-in book- 
shelf in the hen house, just because the mate- 
rial happened to be on hand, but I know I 
am not the only writer who makes such mis 
takes or I would not be writing this, and 
you would not be reading it. 

I am not attempting to invent a new type 
of fiction when I write such hybrid stories. 
Nor am I chaffing at restraining traditions. 
J am honestly trying to write a story that 
will be wanted by existing editors of existing 
magazines. 


ONG ago I realized that nearly all edi- 
tors want stories of well-defined types 
They make no secret about it. This is not 
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meant to discourage any writer who thinks 
it is his or her duty to reform editors and 
open up the market for bizarre offerings. 

I have several such that I would be glad 
to sell if a market for them can be created. 
I spent a lot of time and effort on them, but 
it is just as easy to write a story of one type 
as to try and combine ‘two or three types. 
And those simple stories are the ones the 
editors want. 

Five minutes spent reflecting on the mate- 
rial at hand, deciding on the kind of a story 
it will make, and discarding the useless odds- 
and-ends that could be stuck in as orna- 


mental bric-a-brac will relieve a lot of edi- 
tors of the illusion that writers do not know 
what they want. 

Most writers know what editors want, 
but the temptation to include complicating 
ingredients in their stories is too much for 
them. Naturally, when the yarns are fin- 
ished they have to be sent somewhere. 

The question of where to send a story 
when it is finished can be easily answered if 
the writer knows exactly the kind of a story 
he intends to write, before he commences 


writing it. 


Consistent Characterization 


BY ALAN M. EMLEY, LL.B. 


(This series began in the November, 1929, issue) 


IX—Conc.LusIon 


1. CRIME 


OFTEN I am 
asked: “What ra- 
tio of people are 
born with crimin- 
al tendencies ?” 

The answer is: 

“One hundred per 
cent!” 
We all are born 
with criminal ten- 
dencies. We must 
be made into law- 
abiding citizens by 
environment and 
education. 
Children come 
into this world actuated by the first two laws 
of existence: self-preservation and (accord- 
ing to Freud) reproduction. Under the lat- 
ter must be classed the desire to gratify all 
appetites, 

For the preservation of self a baby will 
nurse the last drop of life from a dying 
mother. It demands food, and it knows 
nothing and cares nothing for the rights of 
others, 

Later, when it can discern things about it 
and can use its hands, it desires whatever at- 
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tracts its attention. The third law of exis- 
tence, possession of property, begins to oper- 
ate. It is fascinated by the moving eye of 
the one who holds it, and reaches out its 
tiny fingers to possess it. So far as it is 
concerned, it would pluck the eye from the 
socket if it had the strength to do so. 

Here is a potential criminal. For several 
years it will live solely under the laws of the 
jungle. It has the primitive code of right 
and wrong. Jeight is to fill its belly and take 
what it wants. Wrong is anything that in- 
terferes with these primal urges. 

Of this little savage, organized society 
must make a law-abiding citizen or suffer 
the consequences in the future. The raw 
material is here. What will be done with it? 

The moulding begins at an early age. 
When the child howls for food it learns that 
it must wait until the hands of the clock 
reach a certain position. When it tries to 
gouge out the eye of its nurse, it learns to 
curb its desires in the face of superior 
strength. When it grows larger, it pounds 
an older brother over the head with a club 
and learns the inevitable law of retribution. 
It takes a bottle of ink from the desk and 
learns that there are reasons for arbitrary 
commands from others. 


Even Nature is its teacher. It tumbles 
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down the stairs and learns the effect of the 
law of gravitation. It gains knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene after an orgy with ice 
cream and pie. 

From the very beginning, primal urges 
must give way to the unreasoning demand 
of society. A child is imprisoned and made 
to study when it wants to play. It is forced 
to go hungry, even though it sees a window 
full of candy that can be had for the mere 
throwing of a brick. It must do without a 
coveted bicycle on account of a fool law re- 
garding property ownership as against the 
primal law of property possession. 

If it has the right parents and teachers, it 
learns the reasons for these man-made laws, 
and learns to respect them. Development 
goes forward, and, in the course of twenty- 
five or forty years, a human being may be 
able to lose its desire to gratify primitive 
instincts and to transgress the laws of so- 
ciety. 

If one does not develop to this plane, one 
remains a criminal, living under the first 
three laws of existence. The physical self 
and the gratification of appetites are more 
important than statute or moral law. 

A criminal, therefore, is one who is not 
able to live according to the standards of 
organized society by overcoming the primal 
urges with which he was born. 

Environment! That is the greatest civil- 
izer or the contrary. Suppose a child lives 
in a home where it is taught to steal. Steal- 
ing is in accordance with its inherent nature. 
It takes what it is strong enough to take, 
just as did its remote ancestors. If the par- 
ents show it how it can steal without being 
caught, it is given the lowest of ideals in the 
home and is taught contempt for law. It is 
doubtful if such a child ever will conquer 
its primal desires. On the contrary, such 
desires are developed and the individual will 
become capable of great violence and de- 
pravity. 

The analyst cannot take the time of birth 
of an individual and determine whether or 
not such a one is a criminal. If he is a 
criminal, however, we can tell what kind of 
crime will appeal to him, because we know 
his inherent nature and how he is likely to 
react toward life. 

The author must depict life as it is, and 
crime plays an important part in our very 
primitive civilization of the 20th century. 


ET us go back to the various articles of 
this series and consider the different 
types as developed criminals. 


Type I-A (Aries) 

Personality, thought, reason! 

Would you expect to find a “stick-up” man here? 
Or would you find the one who plans the crime? 

Probably neither! Remember that these people 
are reserved and resent having others know about 
their personal affairs. Therefore, the criminal of 
this type probably would play a lone hand. He 
would use his fine personality and ability to make 
others respect him to perpetrate some swindle or 
clever theft. He might slip away with the jewe's 
or steal the p-a-a-a-a-pers. 

Type I1-B (Taurus) 

Here is a practical business type that can do any- 
thing. Our criminal here can plan the crime and 
carry out his own plans. Those of this type are 
extremists and can sink very low if they take the 
wrong path. 

Remember the natural sympathy! You can have 
one of this type attempt some crime and wind up 
by performing a noble act on account of someone 
in distress. 


Type I-C (Gemini) 

This type naturally is skillful with the hands an1 
is not physically combative. What have we? Pick- 
pockets! Short-change artists! Three-card mon‘e 
men! 

Mark Twain tells of a supposed ancestor who 
was very skillful in copying the signatures of other 
people. He derived great pleasure and profit from 
it until he gave it up and began working for the 
state. 

Criminals of this type naturally will take to 
forgery, or to anything where they can use their 
quick, clever hands. 


Type II-A (Cancer) 

Timid, sensitive and not physically combative! 

Your big criminal is not of this type. As these 
people do not go into big business, they would not 
take up big crime. I have found a number of them 
giving short checks for small amounts, and com- 
mitting small thefts. It is not a felony in most 
states to steal something of a value of less than 
$35.00. These people are apt to confine their thefts 
to small articles and sums of money. 


Type II-B (Leo) 

This is another type of extremist that can 4) 
anything. This type sticks to its friends and will 
perform any act to get its pals out of the toils 
of the law. Great leaders are found here, and this 
is one type that will organize a gang and carry 00 
warfare against society in a big way. The follow- 
ers will have great personal affection for the leader 
and will not squeal when facing the third degree. 

Criminal women of this type will be used a 
decoys on account of their attractive persons. They 
can be turned from the wrong path only through 
the influence of those whom they love. 


Type II-C (Virgo) 
The criminal of this type wants to “get in 0” the 
ground floor” and obtain control of the money: 
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For example, he will become treasurer of the 
church or lodge and disappear with the funds. 


Type III-A (Libra) 


Here is your handsome, devil-may-care criminal 
who stakes his life on a turn of the card. He will 
be the greatest of all liars and will borrow money 
from friends “until Saturday.” Those of this type 
are attractive to the opposite sex. A man, will 
marry the wealthy widow, start to the bank with 
her jewels and money and forget to come back. 

You can have another gang leader here, although 
this type is apt to play a lone hand. 

Women, on account of their physical appeal, can 
serve as decoys or play the “badger game.” 


Type III-B (Scorpio) 


This type is physically combative and is afraid 
of nothing. It can make plans and carry them out. 
It can stick up someone, slug the victim, cut the 
body into bits and throw it into the sewer. Crimi- 
nals of this type usually do something of a violent 
nature. There are none of your smooth, suave 
confidence men here. 


Type III-C (Sagittarius) 


Here is another physically combative type. It 
may become a “race track tipster” that slugs the 
winner for his ill-gotten gains. These people are 
strong and active and can draw a gun or reach a 
jaw a split second ahead of the other fellow. This 
is a type that will sit in a poker game and get up 
day after tomorrow. 


Type IV-A (Capricorn) 


This type can be a big gang leader with complete 
sets of huge diamond and pearl shirt studs and cuff 
links. He probably will be connected with some 
million-dollar stock swindle, with flashy offices, 
high-powered sales literature and a crew that goes 
out after big money. There are no pikers in this 
type. It is a million or nothing with them. 


Type IV-B (Aquarius) 


The criminals of this type are a tricky lot. They 
are apt to trim the other crook at his own game. 
They get him in “on the ground floor” but there is 
a basement underneath. They usually have some 
trap ready for all comers. There is no honor 
among thieves here. 

A man of this type, who is supposed to be re- 
spectable, sold an apartment house to purchasers 
who intended to make extensive repairs. He 
waited till they were nearly finished with the re- 
modeling and then “sprung the trap.” He ruined 
their credit so they could not finish. Then he fore- 
closed his mortgage and got back the apartment 
with all improvements. 


Type IV-C (Pisces) 


This is the capable bookkeeper and cashier who 
at his desk at eight o’clock every morning and 

rays has been late in seventeen years. He hokuses 

€ books and gets away with $3,745.22 which he 

a in an oil company being promoted by one of 

ne IV-A. The speculations of this type, like 
ype II-A, probably will be small. 


is 
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2. MARRIAGE 


STORY! Two men wanted to marry 

the fair and modest young woman who 
is musician, artist and poet and whose soul 
shines forth from her eyes. 

She stands looking out into the moonlight 
trying to decide between them. Out of the 
shadow comes a third; a gay Lochinvar 
strumming a lute and singing a song. He 
holds out his arms. Romance—love—the 
world are calling. She has known him only 
a week, but—the moonlight—the whisper of 
May—the aroma of blossoms! The story 
ends and the reader breathes a sigh of joy. 
Love is triumphant. All’s well with the 
world. 

In the meantime the divorce courts are 
full. 

The author, in this case, drew a fine pic- 
ture of two types that have a strong: physi- 
cal attraction for each other, but between 
which, in the absence of modifying sec- 
ondary influences, there never is mental har- 
mony. 

If the story had continued true to life we 
would have had:. In one week the fight 
started. In two months the disillusioned 
maiden returned to Mother’s arms, hating all 
men and the world in general. Romance is 
dead. All’s wrong with this old stew-pot 
in which we are forced to dwell. 

By knowing the inherent natures of people 
through cosmic emanation, we know which 
will be happy together, and between which 
there is merely a physical or sex attraction 
that often is mistaken for a deeper feeling. 

In order to know this intimate nature, it 
is necessary to have the time of birth, and 
also to make certain tests regarding environ- 
ment and education. One who has develop- 
ed a fine spiritual nature cannot mate suc- 
cessfully with one who has the ideals of the 
sewer, no matter how inherently harmonious 
their natures may be. 

With this in mind, we will find that op- 
posites (those born at opposite times of the 
year) do not harmonize except in the case 
of Types I-B and III-B. Often opposites 
marry, but perfect harmony seldom prevails 
between them. (Secondary influences, how- 
ever, can change these natures so that in- 
dividuals are not exact opposites even though 
born at opposite times of the year.) 

We will find harmonious marriages be- 
tween the following, provided the individ- 
uals are true to type: 
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I-A (Aries) 

Harmonizes with I-C; II-C and III-C. This is 
a “leader type” that is original in thought and gets 
along well with three types that naturally follow. 


(Taurus) 
Harmonizes with IV-C; II-A and III-B. 


I-C (Gemini) 
Harmonizes with I-A; II-B and III-A. 


II-A (Cancer) 
Harmonizes with IV-B; III-B and I-B. 


(Leo) 

Harmonizes with JI-C; III-A and II-A. 
II-C (Virgo) 

Harmonizes with II-B; III-C and I-A. 
II]-A (Libra) 

Harmonizes with III-C; I-C and II-B. This 
type makes more mistakes in marriage than any 
other. It often marries on impulse, and is attracted 
by personal beauty in the opposite sex. 


III-B (Scorpio) 

Harmonizes with IV-A; I-B and II-B. 
III-C (Sagittarius) 

Harmonizes with III-A; I-A and II-C. This 
type usually sticks to one marriage no matter how 
unsuccessful it may be. It can be influenced by 
parents and often will follow their wishes in select- 
ing a mate. 

IV -A (Capricorn) 

Harmonizes with III-B; IV-B and IV-C. 
IV-B (Aquarius) 

Harmonizes with II-A; IV-C and IV-A. This 
type takes great pride in mate and family. It has 
a high regard for what the neighbors may think, 
and seldom goes into a divorce court. 

IV -C (Pisces) 
Harmonizes with I-B; IV-B and IV-A. 


Try this table in connection with the 
happy and unhappy marriages with which 
you are familiar. You will be surprised. 


Editors You Want to Know 


This Series began in the July, 1929, issue. 


HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


Managing Editor of Love Romances 


(By B. Vircrnia LEE) 
WHO the 


editor never sees 
the stories mailed 
in to the maga- 
zine? Here’s one 
who does. Har- 
riet A. Bradfield, 
managing editor 
of Love Ro- 
mances, insists on 
doing her own 
first reading and 
gets a huge kick 
out of attacking a 
mountainous 
Monday morning 
mail. The letters accompanying manuscripts 
always interest her intensely. But she likes 
to know her writers and interprets the letters 
according to the personalities revealed. 
Feminine writers afford her special amuse- 
ment when they address her as “Mr.” and 
attempt a flirtation in order to put stories 
across. 

Her very serious blue eyes belie the good- 
nature and vivid sense of humor lurking be- 
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neath. She is rather quiet, preferring that 
you do the talking—unless she knows you 
very well, or you hit one of her pet subjects, 
such as French hors d’ouvre in their native 
habitat. 

Usually she keeps darkly shadowed the 
fact that she was once induced to teach 
English literature and story writing in a 
high school and begins the tale of her career 
in the advertising department of True Story 
Magazine. From there she shifted into the 
editorial department, and then jumped to 
the editorship of Cupid’s Diary. The con- 
stant procession of ocean liners slipping 
down North River, which could be seen 
from her desk, proved too luring and she 
resigned in favor of going to Europe. Now 
she presides over the fate of stories sent to 
Love Romances. 

She is a “typical” New Yorker, having 
come from the Middle West and fallen vic- 
time to the lure of the city, especially to tts 
theaters. She loves any and every kind of 
play, and has written and directed an histor'- 
cal pageant and amateur productions ranging 
from vaudeville stunts to a musical comedy. 

According to her, the baby grand piano 1s 
the only important piece of furniture in her 
apartment—but she has to shut the windows 
in order to keep out the neighbors’ violent 
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protests. The waffle iron is second most 
important—with good reason! 

And she wishes the day were at least twice 
as long so that she would have time to read 
all the new books, see all the shows on 
Broadway, and write a lot herself. 


A. H. BITTNER 
Editor of Argosy Weekly 


WRITERS may 
be born, not made, 
though experience 
seems to point 
otherwise, but 
turning to editors 
we are on sure 
ground. The men 
who guide the 
destinies of maga- 
zines must have a 
grounding of ex- 
perience in order 
to assemble the 
contents that 
cause circulation 
to become healthy and stay that way. Harry 
I. Maule, for years editor of the Doubleday 
Doran Magazines, trained able assistants. 
One of these is A. H. Bittner, who has for 
the last two years taken over the editorship 
of the Argosy magazine. 

_ Here is one of the oldest fiction magazines 
in the country, selling at only ten cents. To 
compete with the fifteen, twenty and twenty- 
five cent all-fiction, Mr. Bittner must have 
figured that the first thing to do was not only 
to keep old favorites, but to go after the 
big-timers who were being featured on the 
other fellows’ covers. So he gathered in 
feature fiction by such stars as Frank L. 
Packard, H. Bedford Jones, J. Allan Dunn, 
Talbot Mundy, and other favorites. Thus 
old readers are kept, and new ones obtained. 
_ Editors today tend to specialize on par- 
ticular types of short-stories. To Mr. Bitt- 
ner no type is barred, except the sex angle. 
Adventure, crime, mystery, railroad, circus. 
ait, West, exotic, sea, war, and humor; all 
kinds, in fact, if they have rapid-fire action 
and masculine appeal. 

In criticism, Mr. Bittner may be said to 
be keen, ruthless, yet at the same time con- 
structive. He can pick a story to pieces as if 
it were a no-account puzzle with weak 
points, yet he is suggestive in putting his 
fingers on plot possibilities that may be 


A. H. Bittner 


strengthened if there is anything there to 
work on. 

The popular idea of an editor is a chap 
sitting back and going over the varied con- 
tributions that come in the daily mail. This 
would be taking things as they come. A. H. 
Bittner has a policy of his own. Part of his 
day is spent in interviewing authors, putting 
out feelers for the kind of material he wants, 
balancing future magazine contents so they 
will have the expected appeal. Merely find- 
ing new blood, new authors, is of course a 
part of an up-to-date editor’s job, but it 
isn't the greatest part by a long shot. A 
“discovery” is thrilling, but it doesn’t happen 
every day, or every month. 

The qualities of judgment and appraisal 
of public appeal come from the fruits of 
experience. So it is that A. H.’s success is 
partly accounted for by a background. 

Mr. Bittner first worked as an associate 
editor on several small weeklies, then as a 
newspaper reporter on the Madison Eagle 
and the New York Globe. Then he went to 
Adventure, as assistant to Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman, and stayed for three years. Called 
by Harry E. Maule to Short Stories, he was 
an associate editor on that magazine for a 
period, and then took over Frontier. From 
the last named magazine he came to the edi- 
torship of Argosy. 

Instead of being apologetic as regards the 
literary value of the wood-pulps, Mr. Bitt- 
ner is militant in arguing in their cause. 


‘He asserts that better and liver fiction ap- 


pears in the all-fictions than in the magazines 
that comprise some of the so-called quality 
group. Recently, on a vacation, he had to 
fall back on several magazines of the last- 
named field for reading matter—and was 
frankly bored. He maintains that it is harder 
to break into Argosy than into various of the 
illustrated periodicals. 

Alive and alert, with the habit of quick 
decision, Mr. Bittner certainly would be 
taken rather for a business executive of the 
more forceful type than a desk worker. In- 
deed, in his office, he is often on his feet, 
nervous and prone to emphasis, full of en- 
thusiasm or as ready in dispraise. Possessed 
of these vivid qualities, he likes speed and 
movement in fiction, characters on their toes, 
and plots that get somewhere. In favoring 
this type of fiction he reflects the bulk of 
American readers, and perhaps that is a 
very natural reason why Argosy has been 
forging ahead since he took the wheel. 
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Surprising Truths About Writing Cours 


QUITE A NUMBER OF COURSES IN FICTION WRITING ARE OFFERED. AS CLIMAX TO THE “TRAINING HRITIC 


THEY RANGE FROM THOSE GIVEN BY OBSCURE INDIVIDUALS TO THE 
ONE GIVEN BY THE UNIVERSITY WITH THE LARGEST ENROLLMENT IN 
SOME FEATURE TESTIMONIALS BY WRITERS NOW LONG 
“GRADUATES” THOSE WHO 
TOOK A COURSE WHEN ONLY TWO OR THREE WERE IN THE FIELD, 
AND HAVE SINCE “GRADUATED” FROM OTHER COURSES. 

SOME WRITING COURSES GIVE AN ELABORATE SET OF BOOKS. 
OTHERS SEND ONE BOOK OR A SMALL SET OF BOOKLETS. 
COURSES CRITICIZE A GOOD DEAL OF THE STUDENT’S WORK. WHERE- 
AS OTHERS GIVE VERY LITTLE DIRECT CRITICISM. 
PUT THE STUDENT THROUGH AN ENDLESS AMOUNT OF “PIECE WORK,” 
ASSIGNMENTS DEALING WITH VARIOUS TECHNICAL MATTERS, AND 


THE WORLD. 
DEAD. OTHERS CLAIM AS SUCCESSFUL 


For the first time, a thorough survey of the various courses in fiction writing isn 
on this subject that brings out many amazing facts. No conclusions ar 


JHY must $100, $120, or $160 be 
charged for a course? Since com- 
petent training, recognized as among the 
very best available, can be secured for as 
little as $50, why do these higher prices 
prevail in some cases? There are three 
reasons: 


A. Extensive Advertising 
B. Numerous useless books 
C. Premiums 


None of these is of any value to you, 
the student, who must pay for them. 


A. Advertising appropriations often call for 
approximately one-third to one-half of the total 
amount collected from an enrollment. From the 
other half must be paid all overhead expenses: 
rent employees, equipment, etc. From this one- 
half must come money to pay for books, station- 
ery, office supplies, etc. How much is left from 
the one-half to pay profits to the owners? What 
small portion can be left to pay thoroughly com- 
petent, experienced critics? 

B. Books. <A set of expensive ‘‘free’’ books is 
misleading, tending to blind the prospective stu- 
dent to the amount of SERVICE given. It has 
another commercial value, to the disadvantage of 
the student. A set of books sent by a school is 
legal protection of the amount you still owe the 
organization on the course. In fact, you are 
sold the books, not the training. Books are tan- 
gible, training is not. For this reason a large 
part of what you pay for many courses goes to 
cover the cost of books supplied you, through the 
impression is created that you are getting the 
set of bound, expensive books free! 


C. All premiums should be discounted for their 
full value from the cost of tuition. If a course 
is worth what the total fee is, then no course can 
afford to give you in addition free books, type- 
writers, writers’ supplies, etc. The oldest, sound- 
est educational practices are those followed by 
private schools and universities. No such school 
gives you books free, equipment free, or offers you 
premiums as inducements. ‘They are selling you 
instruction given by highly trained professors. 
You should demand no less than this from cor- 
respondence courses. 


WHAT OF OTHER TYPES OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES? 


Only some courses in fiction writing and allied 
courses are guilty of such obvious hokum. Would- 
be writers seem to be considered gullible inno- 
cents ready to swallow any lure. Imagine the 
staid and reliable Alexander Institute or the In- 
ternational Correspondence Course offering such 


STORY. 


SOME 
SOME COURSES 


lures as a free typewriter, the opportunity ‘to 
pay the final halt of the tuition fee when one 
earns a $1000," many books and few actual criti- 
cisms of work done, grades instead of helpful com- 
ment: 

There are several reliable courses that sell ac- 
tual service to writers. These alone should be 
considered. The technique of the short-story is 
simple. Books often tend to confuse the writer 
with complicated terminology. This bunk of the 
hidebound, shortsighted school teacher has been 
responsible for attacks on fiction-writing schools 
by H. L. Mencken, Charles J. Finger, Plain 
Talk Magazine and others. 

Books revealing supposed secrets, long-winded 
analyses of other writers’ stories and the like 
are of little value. What every writer needs is 
the help of an interested, experienced writer, 
editor and critic, who can do these things for him: 


Point out weaknesses in his technique 

Give constructive suggestions for overcoming 
weaknesses 

Enable him to make use of the full power of 
his talent 

Guide him to better work 


Enable him to make use of the many “tricks 
of the trade” 


Stimulate him, encourage him 


Provide him with a knowledge of editorial 
prejudices 


Teach him to understand the market 


For these, which no book can give, should you 
spend your money. You want an_ instructor’s 
guidance because his help reaches you directly and 
personally, because your own problems vary with 
the variance in your personality over that of 
other persons, because no book can cover every 
case and no book or self-help can make absolutely 
clear and practical the principles which apply to 
you only. 


S. T. C. BRASS TACKS 


The Simplified Training Course, conducted by 
The Author & Journalist, under the personal di- 
rection of David Raffelock, is the first writer’s 
course to offer thoroughly competent training in 
fiction writing. 

The instruction material is published in five 
booklets, paper bound, in large, readable type. 
There are 29 lessons. Each one is brief, simple. 
All fancy terminology is omitted. It deals only 
with essentials, plainly, practically. The lessons 
contain a few pithy statements on the subject— 
all that need be said. Each lesson is made prag- 
matically clear through the use of numerous ex- 
amples. Following each lesson are a number of 
non-academic, intelligent assignments, calling 
for original work. Each assignment may be in- 
terpreted as the student wishes, thus giving full 
play to individuality. A few assignments call for 
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- 4 Krank, Daring Discussion 


COURSE. 


ANOTHER 
“CONTINGENT” 


FICTION 


analysis of contemporary fiction, as this type of 
work best helps the student to understand what 
No assignment is graded—such a 
silly practice is an insult to mature intelligence. 
The assignments are criticized from the angle of 
dramatic effectiveness, reader-appeal and modern 
magazine requirements. 

In order to intensify the value of the personal 
training, other individualized services are given: 

dvisory Service: Prompt, authoritative help 

with any problem of writing or marketing. Effi- 
cient assistance in marketing, collecting checks 
from editors, etc. This invaluable service con- 
tinues throughout the period of your training. 

The S. T. C. News: A friendly, intimate stu- 
dent publication sent free for one year to each 
student. It contains news of other students, help- 
ful hints and encouraging editorials. : 

Agency Service: An agency department is 
maintained to serve S. T. C. students. Because 
of The Author & Journalist’s position in the lit- 
erary field and its unequaled contact with editors, 
it is particularly equipped to give the highest type 
of service in the submission and placing of manu- 
scripts for students. 


REGARDING COST 

Naturally The Simplified Training Course de- 
cided in no arbitrary way regarding the amount 
of its tuition fee. Just as any university or other 
educational institution, it gravely considered the 
fee necessary to pay for catalogues, announce- 
ments, operating expenses, etc. Its main desire, 
apart from maintaining a sound economic basis, 
is to give each student full value for every dol- 
lar spent. 

Therefore, it is giving distinctly a_ training 
course, not a mere reading course. It has 29 
brief lessons, but it has 109 intensely interesting, 
practical assignments. Included in this number 
are seven complete, original stories and about 50 
original plots and developments. Now test the 
value of what you pay for: 


COST OF TUITION 
$50 by advance payment 
$60 by deferred payment plan 
COST OF CRITICISM 
(Criticism rates bused upon those charged by THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, sufficient to pay expe- 
rienced authors for careful analysis and report, and 
yet lower than fee charged by many critics.) 
7 stories (general average length, 5000 
words), at $4.50 $31.50 
50 original plots and developments (aver- 
age cost), at $1.00 


$81.50 
Cost of training (Payment plan).................. 60.00 
Actual monetary gain under 5S. T. C. 
method over unsystematic submission 
of work to critics $21 


SOME LOAD A STUDENT UP WITH TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
AND THEN LET HIM FIGHT HIS WAY ALONE IN THE PREPARING AND 
MARKETING OF STORIES. 
SERVE A LARGE PART OF HIS ACTUAL PROFESSIONAL APPRENTICE- 
SHIP UNDER ITS TRAINING. 

SOME COURSES APPARENTLY MAKE ONE TUITION CHARGE, ONLY 
TO LOWER IT WITH SUCCESSIVE “FOLLOW UP” LETTERS OR THROUGH 
CLAUSES. 
FOR THEIR COMPLETE TRAINING. 

WHY DO THESE TREMENDOUS DIFFERENCES AMONG COURSES IN 
WRITING EXIST? 
COURSE GIVE YOU. FOR A HIGHER PRICE WHAT ANOTHER EQUALLY 
RELIABLE, EFFICIENT COURSE CANNOT GIVE YOU? 


ONE COURSE ALLOWS THE STUDENT TO 


OTHERS NEVER VARY THEIR TUITION FEE 


CAN ANY REALLY RELIABLE, EFFICIENT 


The Author & Journalist’s Simplified Training Course offers you information 
The data is given you herewith. You can form your own opinions. 


AND IN ADDITION to the $21.50 thus saved, 
each student receives criticism on thirty other 
assignments; the continuous, sympathetic guid- 
ance of his personal instructor; five highly val- 
uable lesson groups covering all necessary knowl- 
edge of short-story technique; one year’s sub- 
scription to The nf T. C. News, student publi- 
cation; free advisory bureau service given by 
staff of experts; free agency department readin 
on all stories submitted for the training, an 
other student privileges. 

This low cost, giving value exceeding amount 
actually paid for, is made possible through han- 
dling the work of a large number of students. All 
of the work is under the personal supervision of 
Davigl Raffelock, director of the Simplified Train- 
ing Course. 

He has trained more successful writers, both 
men and women, than any other instructor in 
the United States. Full testimony of his un- 
equalled record, as well as many important facts 
about writing, fiction instruction, and The Sim- 
plified Training Course, is contained in the free 
booklet, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor.” If you 
plan to enroll for any course or to secure any 
kind of help to prepare you for successful au- 
thorship, you should secure a copy of this frank, 
illuminating booklet. It places you under no ob- 


ligation whatever—just write your name and ad- 
dress below and mail. 

“The Way Past the Editor’ will be sent to you 
by return mail. 


The Author & Journalist’s 
Simplified Training Course. 
1839 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Dear Sirs: 

I appreciate the opportunity you are giving 
writers to get a clear and unbiased insight into 
writing courses. I want to know just exactly 
what the Simplified Training Course can do to 
develop my fiction writing ability and acquaint 
me with market requirements. Please send me, 
without any obligation to myself, your free book- 
let, ‘““The Way Past the Editor.” 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


A. & J. -8/30 
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High Spot Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, edited by Edmund C. Richards, also edi- 
tor of Complete Stories, informs a contributor 
that it is in need of novelettes of twenty to thir- 
ty thousand words, with speed and action, but 
with characters other than cowboys. For ex- 
ample, they may be truck drivers, oil drillers, or 
construction workers. The magazine also uses 
short-stories of general adventure type, paying 
good rates on acceptance. 


Warner Brothers, photoplay producers, have re- 
cently sent out an invitation to reporters, rewrite 
men, and other editorial workers, to submit orig- 
inal talking picture material for consideration. 
Either completed scripts or ideas around which 
stories may be built will be considered. “For 
years reporters have threatened to write the great 
American movie,” the letter states. “Here is their 
chance.” Manuscripts should be submitted to 
Story Department, Warner Bros., 321 W. Forty- 
fourth Street, New York. 


Ramer Reviews, Inc., 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, 
New York (formerly at 120 W. Forty-second 
Street), announce a new editorial policy. Natalie 
Messenger, editor, states: “From July Ist on, we 
are going to pay on acceptance at 1 cent a word 
for all material used in Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, 
and our new publication, Wow. For Broadway 
Nights, Real Story Book, Frolics, and Ginger 
Stories, we will pay 3/4 cent a word on accep- 
tance.” 


The Children’s Playtime, Insurance Center Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, is a new monthly edited by 
E. F. Schueren for children. Short-stories with 
educational value, of about 1500 words, are desired. 
Bloodshed, slang, killing, or anything harmful to 
the child must be avoided. Payment of 1 1/2 cent 
a word on acceptance is announced. 


The Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is now buying fiction for a new West- 
ern magazine to be issued this fall. Fast-moving 
cow-country yarns are desired, and rates of 1 cent 
a word or better on acceptance are promised. Car- 
son W. Mowre is executive editor. 

A companion magazine is being planned by the 
publishers of Two-Gun Western Stories, 537 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. It will use adventure 
stories, probably of all types. Rates are to be 
similar to those paid by the present magazine, 1 
cent a word or better on acceptance. 

Goblin is now located in the Southam Building, 
1070 Bleury Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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Following are some of the high-lights of the 
current needs of the Fiction House magazines, 220 
E. Forty-second Street, New York: “Action 
Stories wants its Westerns different—but not too 
different. We like them colorful—but not at the 
sacrifice of pace. American heroes, clean-cut and 
sympathetic characterization, dramatic conflict, in- 
triguing suspense. Short-story lengths within 
6000 words; adventure novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words. Steer clear of exotic, unfamiliar locales, 
The same formula applies to Action Novels, which 
uses no shorts, but demands novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words and novels of 18,000 to 25,000. 
Frontier Stories is devoted to the glorious, glam- 
orous West of earlier days. Its stories need not 
be out-and-out period-branded, but we wish to 
avoid all modern touches, such as airplanes, radio, 
etc. Air Stories and Wings are open for flying 
novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words, novelettes of 
10,000 to 12,000, and shorts up to 6000. Aces 
seeks more epics of the Great War between 18,000 
and 25,000 words. Lariat Story Magazine uses 
all lengths of melodramatic cowboy fiction up to 
25,000 words. Fight Stories is particularly keen 
for yarns that freshly present a heavyweight plot 
with pulsing blow-by-blow painting of the ring 
scenes. North-West Stories gives the writer more 
latitude in plot, character, and treatment than other 
magazines of this group. Stories should have a 
genuine feel of the outdoors, and must be emo- 
tional. Girl interest is liked, although the view- 
point should be masculine. Love Romances is in 
the market for all lengths except serials, using 
striking, emotional stories of young love, told in 
the third person, with the heroine’s interests upper- 
most. Fiction House stresses a policy of quick 
decisions and prompt checks at good rates.” 

The Watchword, Dayton, Ohio, is a religious 
paper for young people, issued by the United 
Brethren Publishing House, and ‘edited by E. E. 
Harris. Payment is on acceptance at low rates, 
approximating $2 per thousand words. 

The Dance Magazine, a Macfadden publication, 
has been taken over by the Good Story Magazine 
Company group, 25 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, and will hereafter be edited by Harold 
Hersey. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, is returning fiction stories unread. One of 
the editorial staff writes a contributor that they 
may use fiction later, but are now in the market 
only for articles giving true experiences, unusual 
incidents, etc. 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and showed 
them how to do it, now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 


to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet A. 
ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 


Do You Write Stories? 


Do You WANT to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such fam- 
ous editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and 
used and recommended by such noted 
authors as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whit- 
man, T. T. Flynn, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marshal South, and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 


The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding kets, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less.___$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words._-$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words___._ 3.75 


Words over 56,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on uest. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSOCRIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if ired, will 
be charged for according to the extent and cter of 


the work, 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 
Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dim- 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts................. 8.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) ......... ceeeee 2.60 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ... Peo 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) auee 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ...... wasea 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) .. saeeae 


Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) ..... ae 

ow a Sho = 


(Catalogue 30 others) Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


WRITING AS A CAREER 


For 25 years I have made a living writing fic- 
tion. In that time I have sold 500 serials and 
novelettes, and considerably more than 1000 short 
stories, including juveniles. I have 30 books to 
my credit, and for upward of 15 years my name 
has been in “‘Who’s Who.” 

I have had many requests from friends and 
strangers for criticism and helpful advice. I can- 
not neglect my own writing to do this without 
remunetation. Therefore I have decided to read a 
limited number of manuscripts and give my per- 
sonal criticism and advice at the following rates: 
$1 per thousand for short stories and_ 50 cents 
per thousand for serials and novelettes. Only type- 
written script considered. Special attention given 
to serials for boys and girls and young people. 
Self-addressed and stamped envelope must accom- 
pany all manuscripts and fee. George Ethelbert 
Walsh, P. O. Box 1189, City Hall Station, New 
York City. 


1711-A Spring Street 


TYPING, REVISION, VERSE CRITICISM 
Distinctive typing; unabridged-dictionary service; 
one carbon. Prose, 50c per 1000 words; poems, ic 
per line. Literary revision of prose, 50c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 3c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 


a Poem,” etc.) 


Racine, Wis. 


Send for Circular. 


CRITICISM. 
REVISION. 
COLLABORATION. 
SALES SERVICE. 


ALLAN A. HOFFMAN 
P. 0. BOX 844 CARMEL, CALIF. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be 
just’ what is needed today due to tremendous changes in 
methods of screen production. No matter how unimportant 
your story may seem to you, send it to me for personal 
criticism-revision (if necessary)—and sales service. Twelve 
years experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the big- 
gest studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write 
for free folder. References, if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. F-1, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Solar Psychology 


By Alan M. Emley, LL.B. 


The Book That Tells You Abeut Yourself 
Have you ever experienced the joy of knowin 
you can do one thing better than anyone else 
Is there a little genius slumbering within you? 
For what are you best fitted by Nature 
—A writer? 
—A lawyer? 
—A farmer? 
—A musician? 
Solar Psychology answers these questions. It 
will enable you to analyze yourself and others. It 
will help you to create fiction characters true to 


life. 
Price, $6.00 
At your dealer’s or 


WILLIAM H. ANDRE, Publisher 
Kittredge Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
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The Lookout, Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a religious magazine for adults, 
edited by Guy P. Leavitt, stresses the fact that in 
its fiction Biblical backgrounds are preferred, 
though others are considered. Short-stories should 
contain from 1500 to 1800 words, serials may be 
of twelve chapters or less, each of 1500 to 1800 
words. Stories should not obviously point a moral. 
Articles of similar length are used, dealing with 
practical problems of educational work in the local 
church. Payment is made monthly at % cent per 
word. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress 
Street, Boston, inform a contributor that they now 
have so many book manuscripts under considera- 
tion that they cannot consider more for some 
time to come. 

Junior Joys, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., juvenile periodical of the Nazarene Publish- 
ing Society, now pays on acceptance instead of 
publication. Rates are about % cent a word. 

The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, using true crime and detective stories with 
official by-line and photos, stresses the fact that 
the cases involved in its stories must be outstand- 
ing. 

The Chicago Daily News, Midweek Section, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, is in the market for 
articles of not over 1500 words, preferably about 
women; personality material about important peo- 
ple, and fiction of not more than 1500 words. The 
latter should be light, pointed, with good possi- 
bilities for illustration, and with very complete 
plot structure. Sex, crime, and kindred subjects 
are tabooed. 

Fillers: A contributor reports: All Street & 
Smith Publications, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
are “full up” with fillers. The editors state they 
cannot use more for some time to come. This 
information direct from the editors. Argosy, 280 
Broadway, New York, is buying very few. Clay- 
ton Publications, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, 
are also well supplied for some time. Western Ro- 
mances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, is buying 
no “fillers.” People’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Iowa, listed as using fillers, has changed 
its policy and writes that it cannot use any. 

Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell Street, 
Louisville, Ky., offers a market at 4% cent a word 
up for fiction of the clean, romantic type, and 
general articles, ranging from 3500 to 5000 words. 
John H. Sutcliffe is editor. 

Holiday, Chrysler Building, New York, is a 
projected travel magazine, now in the market for 
articles up to 1500 words on the human-interest, 
glamorous side of travel. Payment is reported 
to be at about 7 cents a word. 

Following the death of G. D. Eaton, one of the 
editors of Plain Talk, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, Walter Ligget, has become editor, with 
Surton Rascoe. 
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Musical America has moved from 270 W. For- 
tieth Street to 113 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York. 

Airplane Stories, formerly at 120 W. Forty- 
second Street, has moved to 305 E. Forty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

The American Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, is not in the market for material, 
Contributions for its humorous page, “Bursts and 
Duds,” are no longer being accepted, since the 
page has been turned into a personal column con- 
ducted by Tip Bliss. 

Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is now edited by C. S. Smith, who succeeded J. C. 
Godfrey. 

The Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, uses short-stories with an agricultural 
setting, 1800 words being the preferred length limit. 
Payment is at from 1 to 4 cents a word. 

The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., 
uses a great deal of material for children and 
young people. A daily story for very little folk 
is published, in addition to a full page for chil- 
dren on Mondays and a full page for young peo- 
ple every Thursday. Payment is commensurate 
with that offered by other juvenile markets, and 
reports are prompt. 

Youth’s Comrade and Junior Joys, juvenile 
periodicals of the Nazarene Publishing Society, 
2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., announce 
a payment-on-acceptance policy, superseding the 
former pay-on-publication plan. Rates are low, 
being around % cent a word. 

The Goldsmith Publishing Company, formerly 
at 740 Superior Avenue, W., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now located at 602 Fifth Avenue Building, New 
York. 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 E. Forty-first Street, 
New York, a new book publisher, is glad to read 
novels marked by distinguished writing of the 
finer grade, from authors either well known or 
who show unusual promise. Non-fiction in the 
realms of travel, biography, belles lettres, public 
affairs, philosophy, religion, sociology, anthro- 
polegy, etc.; text-books for college use only; rare- 
ly volumes of poetry or short-stories; occasional 
plays; translations from the German, French, and 
Italian, reprints of popular copyrights, and games 
in book form, are among the types of material 
considered. Adolescent fiction, if exceptionally 
good, is published; fairy tales considered. Submit 
religious books to Charles W. Ferguson, others 
to James E. Van Toor. Payment is on the royalty 
plan. 

Mid-West Sportsman, Kansas City, Mo., makes 
no payment for material—all being furnished by 
fishermen and hunters. 

The Chatelaine, a magazine for Canadian women, 
143 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada, does 
not consider unsolicited poetry. Only articles with 
a definite bearing on Canadian life are acceptable. 
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OULD YOU LIKE A _ $1,000,000 AU- 
THOR TO HELP YOU TO SUCCESS? 


Arthur B. Reeve, creator of Craig Kennedy, who has 
earned over a million dollars in ten years, says: 


“1 will person- 
ally help a few 
writers who show 
signs of ability 
in any literary 
direction. 
If your style is 
suited to short- 
story writing, 
novels, articles, 
talkie scenarios 
or scripts, or 
radio plays, we 
may be able to 
work together. 
But if you are in 
the wrong groove, 
I will tell you so, 
jrankly. Write 
me a full letter 
about yourself to- 
day. 


(Signed) 

ARTHUR B. 

REEVE, 


New York City 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—As Arthur B. Reeve is the author of 
over 25 best sellers, 500 stories and 30 moving pictures pro- 
duced by Famous Players, Pathe, Universal, ete., it is to 
expected that this unusual offer will result in thousands of 
letters. ‘To limit this response only to SINCERE inquiries, 
Mr. Reeve has established a nominal consultation fee of 
which covers reading and criticism of any MS. up to 5000 
words. (Please enclose postage.) . Grey, Editorial Di- 
rector for Arthur B. Reeve (formerly managing editor trade 
and fiction magazines). 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


500 sheets paper (medium weight) and 100 envel- 
opes (50 of each size), $2.10. heavier paper, 
add 50 cents. Second sheets, 80 cents per 500 
sheets. List of authors’ books. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS—ATTENTION 
For correction, revision and typing 
Keep your MSS. in the Southland 
You will receive good work at reasonable price 
by sending to 
FLORENCE ORCUTT 
Citronelle, Alabama 


THERE IS NO BETTER TYPING 
anywhere at any price. Every manuscript typed 
and back in mails within 48 “dee 
tegardless of length. Rates: 60c per 1,000 words. 
Carbons, minor corrections included. 

HIGH SPEED TYPISTS 
Box 76 Memphis, Tenn. 


EDMONSON AND ROSETT | 


a Literary Agents 
Criticism, revision, typing, and marketing of manu- 
sipts. It will pay you to let us handle your work. 
; for descriptive booklet giving a complete account 
“ our services. Correspondence cordially invited. 
729 Eighth Street, Southeast, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
CRITICISED FREE! 


Marketed for 10% Commission if Salable 
by the Palmer Institute of Authorship 


ow, Palmer Institute, the largest, oldest and 

greatest organization of its kind in the country, 
offers the new, unknown author the same chance that 
the successful author receives! No longer will you have 
to pay a fee (often $10.00 to $25.00) to have your 
manuscript criticised by experienced editors and authors 
before it is accepted to be sold. Send your manuscript 
to us for a FREE criticism. If we can sell it, we charge 
a commission of 10%. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship has been endorsed 
and commended by NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT 
AUTHOR in the United States. Rupert Hughes, a con- 
sistent “best-seller” says, “The Palmer Institute is quali- 
fied to render invaluable aid in the art and business of 
authorship.’ Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Katherine Newlin Burt, Jesse Lynch Williams, Carl 
Clausen, Frederick Stuart Greene, are only a few of the 
outstanding authors who have said that the Palmer 
Institute training is unsurpassed. 

‘‘War Stories’’ alone had Douglas Leach, David Drummond, 
Harold F. Cruickshank and L. Picket, all Palmer graduates, in 
its last few numbers. Oscar B. Aldrich is selling to ‘‘Argosy,”’ 
““West,’’ etc., writing in his spare time, while Arthur J. Burke 
makes $1,000 a month writing steadily! 

The policy of Palmer Institute has not permitted other than 
the Palmer student to take advantage of its services. But we 
believe that there are many writers yet unknown who, under 
capable supervision, study and competent criticism, can produce 
manuscripts that sell. Therefore, for a short time only, in order 
to bring out new talent, Palmer Institute will give you a com- 
plete criticism of your manuscript FREE! 


REMEMBER! 


1. Complete criticism of any manuscript up to 5,000 words. 
Must not be over 5,000 words. 

2. If the manuscript, in our opinion, has possibilities of sale, 
we reserve the right of acting as your agent, with a 10% 
commission. 

3. We cannot consider any manuscripts which do not contain 
sufficient return postage. Be sure to weigh your manuscript 
before sending it, and enclose enough postage for us to 
return it, 

4. We will not be responsible for any manuscripts lost enroute. 

5. This offer may be terminated at any time and is good for 
one manuscript only per person. 


@ 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If you are not ready to send your manuscripts check the 
coupon for the 3 months’ FREE subscription to ''Markets and 
Methods.’’ An inspirational magazine of definite, helpful ad- 
vice, written and compiled by a special staff in the Palmer 
building. Markets indexed for the beginner as well as for the 

rofesstonal author. Latest movie and scenario information 
Hollywood. 

Let us show you how YOU can make money. Let us help 
you sell your manuscript..Send us the coupon now! 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 

PALMER BUILDING, HOLLYwoop, CALIF. DEPT. 147-H 

1. I am sending manuscript for free criticism [ ] 

2. Send me 3 months’ FREE subscription to ‘‘Markets and 
Methods’ { 
(Note: Check only ONE of the above offers. Both will 
not be given at the same time). 

I want to write Fiction{ Photoplays{ } to Express Myself{ ] 


NAME (print carefully) 


ADDRESS. 


| 
} 
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Forward, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
stresses its desire for “stories dealing with every 
day problems of normal young people, stories of 
character development, mystery and adventure, to 
appeal to young people 15 to 25 years of age. 
No stories can be used concerning drinking, war, 
crime, involving the use of firearms, or in which 
the love theme predominates. Current-event articles 
are not wanted. Illustrated travel, scientific, na- 
ture, and general articles, 700 to 1000 words, are 
used; short-stories should contain from 2500 to 
3000 words, and serials five to eight chapters of 
2500 to 3000 words each. Short fact items and 
fillers, 150 to 400 words, are used. Payment is 
at % cent a word for articles, $15 apiece up for 
stories, on acceptance. Dr. John T. Faris is editor. 


Dew Drops, David C. Cook Company, Elgin, IIl., 
edited by David C. Cook, Jr., for children from 5 
to 8, likes stories containing some thrill or sur- 
prise which might happen to an everyday child 
of these ages. Preferred lengths are 900 to 1000 
words. No snake stories, stories in which adults 
have a prominent part, or stories of brownies or 
trolls are used. Brief articles, 250 to 300 words, 
for the “Curiosity Corner,” and editorials written 
from the child’s point of view, as well as verse, 
not over twelve lines, are used. Payment is on 
acceptance at 14 cent a word and up. Similar re- 
quirements are made for Little Learner, except that 
this periodical is edited for children from 2 to 5 
years of age and short-stories should be from 600 
to 800 words in length. 

The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, formerly Farm and Fireside, Andrew S. 
Wing, managing editor, writes: “Most of our 
articles are written on assignment or staff-written, 
but occasionally we buy from authors who send in 
independently. Articles of 2000 to 3000 words on 
travel, sports, animals, farming, home improve- 
ment, and gardening, are used, also short-stories 
of 3000 to 4000 words, and serials. Payment is on 
acceptance at various prices for fiction; articles 
$100 and up.” 

The Woman Athletic, 115 E. Pearson Street, 
Chicago, is not in the market for editorial matter. 

The Canadian Mercury, Montreal, was discon- 
tinued some months ago, its subscriptjon list being 
taken over by The Canadian Forum, 224 Bloor 
Street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Aviation, Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York, will be published monthly instead of 
weekly, beginning with August. 

American Forests and Forest Life, formerly at 
Lenox Building, is now located at 727 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The editors of the Kansas City Star write: 
“While the standards of the Star are high, it al- 
ways welcomes ideas and suggestions as well as 
contributions of original material. Payment for 
material accepted will be made the month following 
publication.” 
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The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, now gives its preferred short-story lengths 
as from 3000 to 4500 words. 

Rod & Gun, formerly published at Woodstock, 
Ont., was sold in November by W. J. Taylor, Ltd., 
to Rod & Gun, Ltd., and is now published at Gar- 
denvale, Quebec, Canada. Alec M. Fordyce is 
editor. A very few articles on outdoor life, hunt- 
ing, and fishing in Canada, preferred length, 3000 
words, are purchased. Payment is on publication 
at indefinite rates. 

Religious Telescope, United Brethern Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, edited by Dr. W. E. Snyder, pays 
a low price on acceptance for nature articles, short 
articles of information appealing to the intelligent 
Christian family, children’s stories, and Christian 
culture articles. 

The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., pays $1 
each for short dialogue jokes, but does not pay 
for the “newspaper breaks” it uses, the editor 
writes. 

The Nor’-West Farmer, Bannatyne Avenue, cor. 
Dagman and Ellen Streets, Winnipeg, Canada, 
conducts a page entitled “The Funny Side of 
Farming,” in which short humorous material is 
used. For accepted items, $1 each is paid. No 
manuscripts returned. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, 
Tex., has discontinued buying’ short-stories, even 
from Texas writers. 

Discontinued—Sus pended 
Wheaton, Il. 
New York, (mail returned). 


British Market News 


The Fleet Strect Annual, Fleet Publications, 2), 
Palace Gate, London, W. 8, makes its first appear- 
ance this year and among the contents are noted a 
Literary Market, Market Reviews, a Market Chart, 
and a number of useful articles by well known 
journalists. 

The Violet Magazine, Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E. C. 4, is now published 
monthly instead of fortnightly. 

The Allied Newspapers, Ltd., 200, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W. C. 1, have a list of pub- 
lications covering a very varied field of popular 
journalism. Their four newspapers, Daily Dis- 
patch, Evening Chronicle, Sunday Chronicle, and 
W orld’s Pictorial News, desire vigorous outspoken 
articles on current topics from 800 to 1200 words, 
also news paragraphs and “human” stories. The 
Pictorial News also will take serials up to 60,000 
words, topical articles of 2000 words and photo- 
graphs. Betty’s Paper and Boys Magazine catet 
to young people in the early adolescent stage and 
are open for serials for the former paper up to 
60,000 words and short stories for both papers 
of 2000 and 10,000 words. The Athletic News is 
explained by the title. There should be an open- 


Earth, 
Parade, 
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THE THRILL OF BEING A CRITIC 


‘ chief kick I get out of my work as literary critic is helping persons. The man be- 
hind the manuscript is always more interesting—and more important—than the manu- 
script itself. I give no courses, but I do help individuals master literary technique; I explain 
current markets; I sell the work of my students; but all the time I am doing more than this: 
I am showing the writer how to help himself. 


“If I can’t be a novelist, I don’t want to live,” said a young woman to me a year ago. I 
had to convince her that she wasn’t living at the time; I had to give her courage to handle 


her family before I could get her started writing something worth while. Her first novel is 


now on my desk. 


During the first six months of this year persons from many walks of life came to me 
with their writing problems. As a result of my help they sold to Elks, Mentor, Talking 
Screen, Detective Story, I Confess, and many other magazines (Ill send you a list of the 
markets reached, if you are interested, and also a free copy of “How I Work With Writers”). 


Solving problems for writers is my life. 


Don’t think I won’t “understand” you; don’t 


think I won’t be interested in you personally. I get a thrill of success every time I help one 
of my writers make a sale. This despite the fact that I’ve probably solved your problem 


before, possibly many times. What is it? 


342 Madison Avenue 


yrus Felton DeCamp 
Literary Adviser 


Specializing in short story 
criticism. Rate—fifty cents 
per thousand words. 


1720 Upas Street B : 
ooks, articles, and verse 
San Diego, California 3156 criticized, revised, and 


or typed for publication. 


P. 0. Box 902 Circular and recommenda- 
Hollywood, California tions sent upon request. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25¢ our last monthly list. Has over 
135 contests and 2000 prizes with cash value 
over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of Stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 


New York City 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St, Olean, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection 
slip will never tell! I sell seemingly hopeless stories 
that many writers have given up in despair! SEND 
FOR FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. 
DO IT NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ 
Agent, Post Office Box 10, Station “R,’’ New York City. 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


LOWER PRICES FOR AUGUST BUYERS 
Good Strong Envelopes with Gummed Flaps for Flat Mailing 
Size 914x12% 


Size 9x12 > 
25 Envelopes ..... $ .50 24 Pound 25 Envelopes ..... $ .55 
50 Envelopes ..... -90 Kraft 50 Envelopes ..... 1.00 
— A Heavy Extra Strong Envelope for Rough Handling 
25 Envelopes ..... $ .60 28 Pound 25 Envelopes ..... $ .66 
50 Envelopes ..... 1.15 Kraft 50 Envelopes ..... 1.20 
Size 6x9 ‘ Size 64%4x9% 
a Envelopes ....$ .50 — 50 Envelopes ....$ .55 
Envelopes .... .90 100 Envelopes .... 1.00 
Good Grade Manuscript Paper, Standard 20 Pound 
5 Special Cut High Grade (Boxed) 
a Sheets ..... $1.10 8%x1l 500 Sheets ..... $1.55 
0 Sheets ..... 2.00 1000 Sheets ..... 2.90 


Heavy Duty Typewriter Ribbons—75c¢ each, three for $1.80 
“2 Drepay postage anywhere east of Rocky Mts.; west of Rockies 
vanada, add 10%. (10% discount on orders of $5.00 or over.) 
hand Send for our booklet ‘‘The Correct Preparation of the 
“atuseript’’ and complete catalogue, it’s FREE. 
A. D. FREESE & SON, PRINTERS-PUBLISHERS 
Upland, Indiana 


AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts. 
Neatness, accuracy, and promptness, my 


watchwords. 
EDNA A. ZIRN 


Box 91, Carrolltown, Pa. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


To get acquainted with new clients, I will type one 
manuscript, up to 10,000 words, for 40c a thousand 
words. Regular rate, 50c per 1,000 words. One car- 
bon furnished. I guarantee prompt service and ex- 
pert preparation of your manuscript. 


N. J. Le BLANC 
611 St. Hypolite St., Baton Rouge, La. 
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ing here for a specialist on baseball. Very little 
is known of this sport in England. This paper 
does not touch horse or greyhound racing. Week 
Iind Novels needs domestic fiction with strong 
human interest up to 10,000 words and pays $5 to 
$10 per thousand words. J/deas is the chief publi- 
cation of this firm. It uses love stories of 1800 
words, up-to-date articles of 500 to 1200 words 
and exposures of current evils, also serials. This 
paper will consider only brightly written copy. 


Prize Contests 


The Plymouth Motor Corporation, a division of 
the Chrysler Corporation, 1475 FE. Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, offers a first prize consisting of a 
life annuity of $1000 a year, additional prizes con- 
sisting of five trips around the world, five $1000 
cash prizes, twenty-five Plymouth cars, and 925 
cash awards ranging from $500 down to $16. 
These prizes are to be given to the persons who 
send in “the best and most forceful reasons why 
they would buy a Plymouth.” Entries must be 
on an official entry blank obtainable from any 
Dodge, Chrysler, or De Soto dealer, who will 
supply the rules of the contest. Closing date, 
October 20, 1930. 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn.,_ offers 
prizes of $10 and $5 for best letters of advice 
printed in its monthly “Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions” department. 

Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., offers a $250 first prize and twenty-two addi- 
tional prizes totaling $500 for ideas and sugges- 
tions for uses of a new product entitled Handi- 
Wood, a wood in paste form that hardens when 
exposed to air. Information can be obtained from 
paint stores or lumber dealers. 

The New Movie, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announces that $5 will be paid for the best-written 
letter relating to what contestant considers the 
best “talkie” joke of the month. Address Laughs 
of the Films. 

The Julius Rosenwald Essay Contest, which 
closes March 31, 1931, covers awards for essays 
on the topic, “For the fullest spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual Jew, and the most effec- 
tive functioning of the Jewish community in 
America, how can Judaism, without impairing its 
integrity, best adjust itself and influence modern 
life with respect to (a) beliefs and theories; (b) 
institutions: the home, the Synagogue, the school, 
and other communal agencies; and (c) Jewish 
education: for the child, the youth, and adult?” 
There are two classes. Class A is unrestricted, 
and the prize is $10,000 for best essay of from 
15,000 to 100,000 words. Class B is for students 
in institutions of learning authorized to award de- 
grees of A. B. or B. S., or in higher institutions 
of Jewish learning. Length, 5000 to 15,000 words. 
The prize is $1500. Essays must be accompanied 
by an outline, summary, bibliography, and index; 
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all authorities must be carefully cited, quotations 
clearly indicated. Mark essay on title page, “Syb- 
mitted in Julius Rosenwald Prize Essay Contest, 
Class A (or B).” Essays must be submitted under 
an assumed name, accompanied by sealed envelope 
containing writer’s real name and address. Class 
B envelopes must contain in addition a statement, 
signed by proper college official, certifying to con- 
testant’s eligibility. Address Julius Rosenwald Fs- 
say Contest, Office of the Committee, 71 W. Forty- 
seventh Street, New York. 

Woman's Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, states: “Try your hand at writing a 
brief ‘talkie’ based on your own experience in buy- 
ing—any sort of merchandise—in a store or at 
your door. We will pay $25 each month until 
further notice for the best ‘Buying Dialogue’ sub- 
mitted. No manuscript should contain more than 
500 words. It should tell in dialogue form an 
experience you have had—why you bought an 
article of merchandise or why you didn’t. Prefer- 
ably it should deal with the advantages you have 
found in buying Companion-advertised products— 
or the service which Companion-advertised pro- 
ducts has rendered you in your buying. Address 
Buying Dialogues Editor. No manuscripts re- 
turned.” 

The National Humane Society, 263 Central 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., announces a junior and 
a senior competition for a 16-minute silent movie 
scenario that will inspire a child to live up to 
the ideals of “Be Kind to Animals” week. The 
senior prize is $50 and the junior prize is $25. 
Closing date is not at hand. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers prizes of $500, $300, and $200 for 
true stories of brilliant crime detection occurring 
during 1930. Contestants must see magazine for 
details and special entry blank. Closing date, Jan- 
uary 31, 1931. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, pays $1 each for ‘“Dollarmakers’— 
very brief accounts, not more than 200 words, 
telling of some stunt or system of selling from 
house-to-house. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kans., makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: “The youngsters in every 
family make bright remarks occasionally. If 
these are good enough for a laugh, why not pass 
them on? Each one printed brings the sender $l. 
Address Bright Sayings.” 

Irving Fineman, a New York engineer and form- 
er member of the engineering faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is the winner of the $7500 
Longmans, Green and Company first-novel con- 
test. The winning novel, to be published in Sep- 
tember, is entitled, “This Pure Young Man.” About 
1000 manuscripts were submitted. 

-Richard Connell, well-known fiction writer, Was 
adjudged winner of the $3000 short short-story 
contest conducted during 1929 by Life. 
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stories brought $400.00. 
English magazines. 


types of stories in demand. 


for success but never do very much about it. 
of the “amateur” class. 


Writing today is a highly specialized vocation. 


you to produce salable fiction. 


TO MAGAZINES, 


I SEL 


The time for action is this minute. 


155 East 42nd Street 


TWENTY-TWO NEW WRITERS 


SOLD THEIR FIRST STORIES 


Through My Agency 
DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1930 


And received checks totaling $2,770.00. None of these writers had ever sold fiction before; one of these first 
During the same period I placed $10,468.00 worth of fiction for my old clients with leading American and 


I get results for my clients because I am in touch with the market and my clients are coached to write the 


HAVE YOU THE COURAGE TO FACE FACTS? 


If you have been unsuccessful in placing your work, you want to know why you are not selling; if you have 
placed only a few of your stories you want to know how to increase your sales. 
There are thousands of that kind of ‘‘writers’? who never get out 


BUT, if you have the determination to succeed, you won’t let yourself be licked 


; Fiction is judged by editors, not by its literary merit as 

much as by its particular suitability to their individual requirements. 

editors and their preferences can give you a candid professional opinion of your work’s sales possibilities and coach 


YOUR STORY MIGHT HAVE BEEN AMONG THE 
SELLING STORIES AND I AM INTERESTED IN DEVELOPING MY CLIENTS INTO STEADY CONTRIBUTORS 


SHORT STORIES—NOVELETTES—ARTICLES 
SERIALS—BOOKS 


If you wish to increase your sales, or even to make your first sale, 
write for the terms under which I work with my clients—NOW! 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


If you’re a “drifter” you'll wish 


Only someone in personal touch with the 


SALES MENTIONED ABOVE. MY BUSINESS IS 


New York, N. Y. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. Ail manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
28 E. 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS: 


SELL your story. 
length MSS. 


ONE DOLLAR IS ALL you 
can spend with us until we 
A one dollar reading fee for any 


BEGINNERS: You may be good, but you 
: * don’t want to spend too 
much to find out. You don’t have to! We make you 
the same offer we make established authors above. 
e will revise, type—anything that may be necessary 
—if after reading your story we think such procedure 
will make it salable. At our own expense! We must 
sell stories to keep up under this policy. Let’s sell 
yours. Send it today or write. 
SPEEDER’S TYPING SERVICE 
1639 New York Avenue, Flint, Mich. 


Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of 
Z Send for this free analysis. 

Try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
Dr. Burton booklet, ‘Short Story Writing.” 


Laird Extension Institute, 617 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS SEEKING 


GOOD PLOTS 

I have on hand the following novelette-length plots: 
Racketeer 4, Detective 1, Air-love 1, War-love 1, 
Boxing 1, Love (heavy melodrama) 7, Write for 
terms. Also short shorts. Amateurs; plots at $2.00 
and up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 

524 Talbot Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


A Live Agent for Live Authors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

55 West Forty-second Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial r dations 


NO LOVE LOST 


on rejection slips. No labor lost, 
either, if you use my service. It 
brings editors’ checks. Send for 
circular. 


G. B. POTTER 
Hartford, Conn. 


Box 991, Dept. J 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Research for theses and manuscripts in third best refer- 
ence library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, _Mem- 
his, Tennessee. Classified clippings. Monthly digests. 
ates usually from $5 to $25, according to services ren- 
dered. 

Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand words. 


Free car 
VERA GREGORY 
333 E. Deaderick Ave. 


Jackson, Tenn. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


i Department 
JOHN T BARTLETT, EDITOR 
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DictaTING MACHINE NOTES 


NTRODUCING the Ediphone in the Word 

Shop, Croton-On-Hudson, New York, Austin 
C. Lescarboura writes us that he has tripled the 
daily production of his organization. Lescarboura, 
at one time managing editor of The Scientific 
American, and writer of many books and articles 
on scientific subjects, directs Fotofax Service. 

A Fotofax man, driving through territory in 
search of material, has a Ford coupe equipped 
thus—Ediphone, portable typewriter, two cameras, 
arc light, flash gun, photographic accessories. 

Effective field use of the dictating machine, as 
related by Mr. Lescarboura, is interesting: 

“Writers have paid too little attention to the 
acute problems of interviewing. The interviewed 
person will seldom talk freely if his listener sits 
with poised pencil, ready to pounce upon his every 
word and jot it down in a little black book. Nor 
can the writer listen attentively as he jots. Writ- 
ing is slow. Soon he is far behind the story. .. . 

“Our men have found it advantageous to bring 
an Ediphone into the office of the person inter- 
viewed. The machine is carried in a portable case, 
not unlike the portable typewriter case, which 
arouses no special suspicion in the person from 
whom we are seeking facts. However, when the 
interview gets to the point where some real infor- 
mation is being given, our men ask permission to 
take down the essential details on the wax cylin- 
ders. Permission is invariably granted, and the 
interviewed person is more than glad to have the 
facts dictated in his presence, so that he may hear 
them and correct any misstatement. 

“In some instances we are successful in asking 
the interviewed person questions which he answers 
directly on the dictating machine. 

“At the end of the working day out in the 
field, our men go to their hotel room, with their 
notes and many thought impressions of what they 
have heard and seen during the day. To ask the 
men to pound the typewriter for several hours 
would be not only unreasonable, but inefficient. 
Instead, the men use the Ediphone, while sitting 
comfortably in their hotel rooms. ‘Speaking’ the 
article or the facts gathered, requires only a frac- 
tion of the effort demanded by pounding the type- 
writer. 

“It is surprising to find how nearly these cylin- 
ders, when transcribed in our office, approximate 
the final copy. 

“The quantity of material gathered during an 
average trip has tripled, while greater accuracy of 
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facts and stories retaining more of the original 
enthusiasm have been effected. 

“Another interesting application which we have 
worked out recently is the telephone interview. 
How easy it is to take down the facts on the dic- 
tating machine! The person interviewed is asked 
certain questions; as the answers come over the 
wire, they are repeated at once into the telephone 
transmitter and the mouthpiece of the Ediphone, 
held close to it. 

“Also, in the case of a rush story, which can- 
not be submitted for O. K. in typed form, the 
actual notes can be spoken back to the person at 
the other end of the wire, merely by holding the 
mouthpiece on the dictating machine close to the 
telephone mouthpiece, while listening in on the 
usual telephone receiver for any comments from 
the person at the other end. Many executives 
are willing to be interviewed by telephone, because 
their time is being conserved, and they know we 
are getting the facts straight with this dictating 
system. 

“One of our latest applications is in connection 
with the preparation of speeches. It so happens 
that a most important part of our daily work is 
the writing of speeches and addresses for execu- 
tives. We have been doing this work for half a 
dozen years, and have been highly successful in 
preparing speeches to fit their orators. With the 
dictating machine, we find it far simpler to test 
the copy for the speech.” 

There is already a great deal of writing done 
on dictating machines. If economic trends which 
have strongly been in flood during the past three 
decades continue, the prediction is sound that writ- 
ers will use the dictating machine as commonly in 
another twenty years as typewriters are used now. 
On aesthetic grounds, the dictating machine can- 
not be validly criticized. 


Pencil, pen, typewriter, dictating machine, are 
all mechanical aids to composition. The power of 
habit cannot be denied, and the transition from 
typewriter to dictating machine, with a writer 
who has not had dictating experience, is likely to 
result in rough work for a period. 

One has to learn to use the dictating machine, 
as one learns to use a typewriter. Any writer 
making a change-over should expect a number of 
uncomfortable weeks. At a later period, he will 
find himself possessed of an actual distaste for 
composition at the typewriter. 

To use the dictating machine with profit, 4 
writer must be organized to produce in volume. If 
a writer’s problem is gathering material, not writ- 
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This is an Advertisement 


E BOUGHT this page in THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST because 
we have something of value for 

you. That “something” may be worth 
$1000 to one person, $100 to another, 
or a bare $5 to another. Yet whatever 
it may be worth to you, we are offering 
it to you at absolutely no risk to your- 
self. 

We are the publishers of WRITER’S 
DIGEST, a magazine for writers with 
the largest net paid newsstand sale, 
and the largest net paid mail subscrip- 
tion of any writer’s magazine. This 
magazine is the same size as the one 
you are now holding and contains 72 
pages. It has been established over ten 
years. 

The editorial contents of WRITER’S 
DIGEST may be divided into four parts, 
namely, instructive articles, feature 
articles, market articles and depart- 
ments. 

The instructive articles are written 
by leading critics, such as Laurence 
D’Orsay, Agnes Reeve, Thomas H. Uz- 
zell and August Lenniger. The articles 
are friendly, sympathetic and of mate- 
rial value to beginning writers. 

The feature articles contain enter- 
taining material about some phase of 
writing. They are written by interna- 
tionally known writers. Recent feature 
articles in WRITER’S DIGEST were by 
Albert Payson Terhune, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Ellis Parker Butler, Jack 
Woodford and Faith Baldwin. 

The market articles are written ex- 
clusively for us by various editors and 
publishers stating exactly what manu- 
scripts they want to buy, and how much 
they will pay for them. Recent contri- 
butors include W. M. Clayton, publisher 
of the many Clayton magazines; Albert 
J. Gibney, associate publisher of the 


Munsey magazines; George T. Dela- 
corte, Jr., publisher of the many Dell 
magazines; George O. Gillingham, as- 
sistant editor of Pathfinder; Hugo 
Gernsback, publisher of the Gernsback 
magazines, and George F. Thomson, 
editor of St. Nicholas. 


THe departments ot WRITER’S DIGEST 

include News Notes, With the Edi- 
tor, The Query Man, Forum, News- 
writing and Journalism, and The Writ- 
er’s Market, of which the latter is 
judged the most important. The Forum 
department is a sizzling, sparkling, hu- 
morous and sometimes tragic contribu- 
tion to Americana. We are proud of 
the many letters that are addressed to 
this department. The News Notes con- 
tain prompt mention of changes in the 
publishing world, changes of personnel, 
changes in editorial policy, and a few 
soft chuckles. We are confident that 
WRITER’S DIGEST will not only make you 
a better writer, but will occasionally in- 
spire you to write stories or articles that 
you otherwise would not have consid- 
ered. A copy of WRITER’S DIGEST will 
interest you. 

The yearly subscription price of 
WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. The special 
summer rate for a six months’ subscrip- 
tion is $1.00. A sample copy is 20c. 
Your money will be refunded promptly 
and in full if you are in the slightest 
dissatisfied with your copy of WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

We will appreciate receiving your 
order at your earliest convenience, so 
that we may reserve your copy of our 
big September issue for you. Address: 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ing it; if he has plenty of time to write on a 
typewriter the stories he plots, and articles which 
he has the material for, change-over to the dic- 
tating machine, with use of the implied steno- 
graphic help, may involve expense which net re- 
turns do not justify. 

The department editor has used the Dictaphone 
for practically all his writing during the past six 
years. He believes he turns out two to three times 
as much work as he would without it. 

ooao 
Puotos FoR BusINeEss ARTICLES 


The Author & Journalist: 


I have just finished going through a recent is- 
sue of the A. & J. You are to be complimented 
on getting out such a helpful magazine. 

I note that you have a communication or two 
from contemporary trade editors in which they 
stress the importance of pictures, and it is this 
particular subject which leads me to write this 
letter. 

In this morning’s mail came three articles from 
different parts of the country, all of them usable, 
and all of them written by men who have sold arti- 
cles to this publication at least once before—but 
there is not a sign of a photograph to illustrate 
these stories. 


Now, it seems to me that it does not take a large 
amount of thinking upon the part of a writer to 
realize that business articles, above all other types, 
must be illustrated to be effective. There is hardly 
a trade publication that goes into the field today 
that did not—as in the case of this publication— 
find an opening because of the fact that the jour- 
nals covering the field were not properly illustrated. 

The problem presented to a publication when it 
receives worth-while manuscripts unaccompanied 
by any photographs is sometimes quite serious. This 
publication never runs an article, when it can help 
it, that is not properly illustrated. Consequently, 
when there are no photographs received, it means 
that the editor must think up an idea for illustrat- 
ing it, and that the publication must go to the ad- 
ditional expense of employing an artist to do the 
work, as well as have the cuts made. 

The average trade journal, unlike the big fiction 
magazines, must watch its overhead closely if it is 
to make both ends meet. That is probably not news 
to you, because you are in the business yourself. 
But as a good many of the manuscripts that find 
their way to my desk come through THE AUTHOR 
& JoURNALIST, it would seem to me that your pub- 
lication would be the proper place to tell writers of 
this prevailing sin of omitting photographs. 

Time and again I have begged and pleaded and 
clogged the mails with reminders that photographs 
are important, but the result is 0. And this is the 
case even in our field, where there is an abundance 
of photographs in existence to be had for the ask- 
ing. 
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I hope that in the near future you will find it 
possible to run a rip-snorting article on the subject, 
Yours very truly, 
CuarLes Woon, 
Editor, Amusement Park Management, 
114 E. Thirty-second Street, New York. 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLaAss 
JourRNAL 


The Restaurant, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is a new magazine to be published by Ward Craig, 
Inc. Bernard Teran, managing editor, writes: 
“We are in immediate need of a large quantity of 
material for our forthcoming first issue. Restaur- 
ant operation, management, biographical sketches, 
human interest, success confessions, news features, 
miscellaneous shorts, and good fillers (50 to 1500 
words) preferably illustrated. Also interesting 
picture material. We especially desire signed arti- 
cles by leading personalities in the industry. Cor- 
respondents needed in practically all large cities. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, pay- 
ment at 1 to 2 cents per word, according to merit, 
on acceptance and publication for the first issue; 
thereafter promptly on acceptance. Pictures $1 
to $3. Ours is a pocket-size publication with a 
guaranteed circulation over 50,000. Our main need 
is, therefore, for a large variety of meaty, inter- 
esting and practical idea-articles. [Experienced 
writers in our field will find us a good market for 
first-class material. 


Food Shop News, formerly at 22 E. Twelfth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, was discontinued with the 
March issue. Writers having manuscripts unac- 
counted for should write to I. Masini, 443 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, former editor of Food Shop 
News. 


Bryan Snyder, Jr., editor Southwestern Auto- 
motive Journal, 1901 McKinley Avenue, Dallas, 
Tex., writes that he is interested in no features 
outside of the southern territory in which the 
magazine circulates. 


The American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, offers a market for informative 
articles, 1000 to 1200 words in length, likely to 
interest executives of manufacturing concerns, 
which pertain to the employer-employee relation- 
ship, the solution of problems of industrial safety, 
the prevention of injuries to workmen, and in- 
creased efficiency. Interviews with men of na- 
tional prominence are used, also original humor. 
Photos for illustration are desired. Carl Stone 
Crummett is editor. Payment is at from 1 to 5 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Lumberman’s Review, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, has been merged with National Lumberman, 
249 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York. The 
merged papers will be published as National Lum- 
berman, with no change in editorial personnel. 
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THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT 
SALES AGENCY 


For the benefit of clients The Author & Journalist 
maintains an efficient MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. 
Work is carefully considered by competent staff members 
and every effort is put forth to place work accepted for 

urpose. 
~ Lane soem fee of $1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25¢ for 
each additional thousand, is charged for considering manu- 
scripts. However, this will be waived when any writer 
has a record of three sales through the Agency. 

In case of sale, a commission of 10% is charged. The 

inimum commission is $4.00. 

"The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
no magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote hon- 
est, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts, accepted for 
that purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell 
you so frankly, and briefly point out why. This does not 
mean that a full criticism is given. For detailed criti- 
cism, see rate schedule on back page. 

The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


WRITING CONTESTANTS 
Receive over $2,500,000 prize-money yearly. 

ttribute their success to the guidance, instructio' 
and criticism of the MONTHLY CONTEST GUIDE, 
which alphabetically lists up-to-date reliable contests, 
has articles on contest-winning, studies of winning 
entries, etc. Mailed promptly, 3rd of month. Single 
copy, 25c; yearly, $2.50. 
Monthly Contest Guide, 1654A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra) BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 


Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, | 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 


given. 
Write for FREE Copy 
R, L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Targest City Directory Publishers in the 
or Branches in Principal Cities 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 


do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 

(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) j 
P. O. Box 2602-M 

San Francisco, Calif. 


If you are tired of groping for words 
ree that accurately express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 
which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every ‘shade of meaning. 


Dept 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


AUTHORS’ AGENT AND EDITORIAL CRITIC 
A MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, and 
marketed at reasonable rates. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


SALES MAKE SUCCESS! 

I HAVE SOLD more than 125 of my stories. If you 
have ability, I can help you toward sales. Criticism is 
my specialty. Seven years’ experience with editors at 
your disposal. Rates for thorough criticism: Stories up 
to 5,000 words, $2; 5,000 to 10,000, $3. Also revision, 
en service, special advice for clients. Correspondence 
invited. 


Charles Penvir Gordon, Dante, Virginia. 


YOUR SONG 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie mar- 
ket. Information furnished on request; please include 
postage with all inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. A. Hollywood, Cal. 
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Southwestern Jewelers Forum, 812 Wholesale 
Merchants Building, Dallas, Tex., is a monthly 
magazine using interviews with successful retail 
jewelers in five southwestern states. Payment is 
made on publication at 1/2 to 1 cent a word. Joe 
Buckingham is editor. 

The Dartnell Corporation, Leland and Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, is to publish a group of 
four new monthly magazines for dealers and sales- 
men selling higher priced equipment to home, of- 
fices, and factories, both in this country and 
abroad. The Office Equipment Salesman, sched- 
uled to appear in September, will be the first unit 
of the group. In October, The Home Utilities 
Salesman will follow, and later, the Industrial 
Salesman and the Overseas Salesman (in English 
and Spanish). Eugene Whitmore, well known to 
writers for his ten years as managing editor of 
Sales Management, will be editorial director of 
the group. Clayton B. Trost, formerly associate 
editor of Business, and more recently editor of 
Building Materials Merchant, will serve as man- 
aging editor of the Office Equipment Salesman. 

Pacific Caterer, 601 Lloyd Building, Seattle, 
Wash., was bought some time ago by Robert 
Handy, who is now publisher and editor. Very 
little unsolicited material is purchased. 

Giftwares & Decorative Furnishings, (former- 
ly Giftwares) 1181 Broadway, New York, Lucile 
O’Naughlin, editor, is in the market for merchan- 
dising articles on decorative furnishings and art 
ware departments and bridge departments of stores, 
as well as of exclusive shops. Payment is made 
at 1 cent a word after publication. 


Aquatics, 114 E. Thirty-second Street, New 
York, pays 1 cent a word on publication, $1.50 up 
for photos, for articles up to 1000 words, on oper- 
ation of swimming pools and beaches. Particular 
need right now is for articles on pools at country 
clubs and municipally owned pools. Charles Wood 
is editor. 

A. subscriber has written us that American 
Motorist, 1108 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., listed as paying from 2 to 5 cents a 
word for articles, has just offered him $15 for 
a 2500-word article. 

Industrial Finishing, 222 E. Ohio Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has prepared a letter, “What To Write 
and How To Write It,” which all writers inter- 
‘ested in preparing articles in this field should 
have. W. H. Rohr will be glad to send a copy 
of this letter to all who request it. 

Effective with the July issue, Electrical Record, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, became Electrical 
Installation Record. It is no longer interested in 
articles covering the retailing of electrical products, 
but desires complete, well illustrated articles, under 
the by-line of electrical contractors, on installa- 
tions. Payment is made at 1 cent a word, mini- 
mum, after publication. Stanley Dennis is editor, 
Leslie H. Allen, managing editor. 
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Cafeteria Management, 337 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, has changed its name to Catering May. 
agement. Leigh Metcalf is editor. 


The present editor of the National Cleaner & 
Dyer, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, is Vincent M, 
Rabuffo. 


Through error the rate paid by American Bank. 
er, 32 Stone Street, New York, was given in the 
June Market Tips as ten cents a line. This should 
have read ten cents an inch—about forty-five 
words. 

Chain Store Management, 1114 E. Eighth Street, 
Los Angeles, is in immediate need of material, 
writes Leslie F. R. Jones, production manager, 
“Articles should picture, in a personal, chatty way, 
unusually successful individual food chain stores 
in representative communities, preferably east of 
the Mississippi. As Chain Store Management is 
read by executives and employees in all depart- 
ments of the food chain store field, we are glad 
to examine instructive articles of interest to store 
managers, supervisors, warehouse foremen, buyers, 
sales managers, etc. Articles should run 1000 to 
2000 words in length. We pay a minimum of 1 
cent a word and $2.50 each for photographs, on 
publication.” 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, Raymond J. Brown, editor, writes: 
“In the hardware stores, department stores, novelty 
stores, gift shops and chain stores of your town 
you'll always find an assortment of new mechanical 
devices—automobile accessories, kitchen or other 
home conveniences, mechanics’ tools, garden imple- 7 
ments, novel toys and equipment for sports and 
games, electrical appliances. Whenever you see a 
new mechanical appliance, get a photograph of it” 
in use, write a brief but complete description and 
send it in to me. If I find it new, novel and inter- 
esting, I’ll send you a check immediately—never 
less than $3 a photograph and 1 cent a word, and 
as much more as the novelty and interest of your 
contribution warrants. If you have your own 
camera, the problem of getting photographs is 
solved. If not, the manufacturer of the device 
you’re going to describe for us probably will be 
glad to send you photographs and descriptive liter- 
ature on request. Of course, I’m not trying to 
limit your contributions to the things you find im 
stores. Factories in your vicinity may be turning 
out devices that would interest our readers. And 
manufacturers’ catalogs, trade papers and news- 
paper advertisements will give you many a good tip 
on mechanical products that are being mamu- 
factured elsewhere. Popular Science Monthly 
covers a wide variety of subjects and publishes 
such large quantities of material that it offers am 
exceptional market to the industrious writer.” 

The Link, (America’s only exclusive wholesale 
hardware journal), Atlanta, Ga., has recently beet 
sold to A. J. Miller, 72 Willowby Street, Brooklyt, 
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